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BROOMHEAD HALL 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
X.—MR. R. H. RIMINGTON-WILSON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In the shooting world no name is better known than that of the 
master of Broomhead, the old mansion which dates from and has 
been in possession of the family since 1311, attached to which 
is the famous Yorkshire moor where the breeding, driving, and 
shooting of grouse are carried out to a degree of excellence 
that constitutes a model of how the sport should be conducted. 
In 1904 the record bag was made, though Mr. Rimington-Wilson, 
it should specially be said, in no way seeks the dubious kind 
of distinction which sucha record confers. It happened that the 
season was a good one, that the drives came off successfully, and 
that the guns shot straight. The higher ethics of sport are nowhere 
more keenly observed, and most assuredly no thought of newspaper 
notoriety entered into the host’s calculations. Had it been possible 
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he would have avoided the paragraphs and articles to which the 
occurrence naturally gave rise; but that the big bag should have 
been talked about, and consequently written about, was inevitable. 
It will surprise readers to be told that Mr. Rimington-Wilson 
declares he was never keen about big totals, nor was his father before 


PART OF INTERIOR OF HALL, BROOMHEAD 


him, notwithstanding that the reputation of Broomhead as a home 
of sport was firmly established in his father’s time. Often when that 
sound and kindly sportsman had shot a dozen grouse or so he would 
put down his gun and watch the others coming over, allowing 
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them to pass unmolested; and Mr. Rimington-Wilson himself fre- 
quently does the same thing; and yet what satisfaction it must be 
to a man to bring off with practical certainty some of those curiously 
difficult shots in which so few men succeed! It is long odds, for 
instance, against an ordinary fair shot securing one of the low, 
gliding grouse which Mr. Rimington-Wilson seems almost unable to 
miss. He entertains quite an affection for the birds with which 
his name is so closely associated, though of course grouse have 
to be shot, and he has been shooting them for a great many 
years, having had his first certificate taken out for him at the 
age of eight. Not long afterwards, rambling about the moor, he 
picked up seven and a half brace, feeling much boyish pride in the 
achievement. A big navvy, however, met him in the road as he was 
going home, inquired as to the bag, and was told the total. ‘‘ Why, 
I could have killed as many as that with stones!” the man rudely 
replied. He and his brother were taught not only to shoot but 
to observe; they were, for instance, fined for shooting hens. If 
such a fine were inflicted in the case of many men who con- 
sider themselves experts, they would quite unconsciously be 
called upon to pay a great deal of money. A few couple of 
snipe and a few ducks make for Mr. Rimington-Wilson an ideal 
day, and one of his pleasantest recollections is of a morn- 
ing’s sport when quartered as a lieutenant in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons at Mary Hill Barracks, Glasgow. The 7gth Highlanders 
were there at the time, but had not discovered the capabilities of a 
neighbouring bog or had perhaps hesitated to poach it, which 
Mr. Rimington-Wilson unwittingly proceeded to do. He started 
early one morning and was back at orderly room by 10.30 a.m. with 
17} couple of snipe and seven ducks—a most excellent three hours’ 
shoot. 

Mr. Rimington-Wilson’s preference for driving would be un- 
avoidable even were he not convinced of the superiority of that 
method of shooting, and of the beneficial results which follow on its 
adoption, for his powers of walking are sorely hampered by an 
accident he met with in early manhood. He conceived an ambition 
to shoot the long-haired tiger of Manchuria, a rare beast, at any 
rate among the trophies of European sportsmen. He and a com- 
panion sailed for Japan on their way to their destination, and 
travelling beyond Yesso had an excessively trying time of it. 
The weather was severe in the extreme, the thermometer 
below zero, and for food to enable them to withstand the cruel 
inclemencies of the climate they had nothing but sardines and rice. 
One day, searching for some addition to the scanty bill of fare, 
Mr. Rimington-Wilson saw a deer, stalked and shot it, stopped 
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to skin it at once, and, failing to find his way back to the camp, 
was lost for two days and two nights, being so terribly frost- 
bitten that some of his toes had to be amputated. The long- 
haired tiger thus had his revenge. There was nothing of the 
feather-bed sportsman about Mr. Rimington-Wilson, it will be per- 
ceived; and with his love of sport and of natural history—of the 
objects of sport—combined he would doubtless have gone far afield 
and done much in the way of big-game shooting but for this 
melancholy accident. As things were, he had agreeable and 
successful experiences in Albania and on the neighbouring coasts, 
which are still visited and where good bags of woodcock, snipe, pig, 
and deer may even now be obtained with luck and judgment—the 


THE MAIN LINE OF BUTTS 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


latter word meaning a knowledge of when, where, and with whom 
to go—though sport is said to be not by any means all that it was in 
the days when Mr. Rimington-Wilson visited the districts. With 
Major Waldron and Major Persse—two better companions from any 
point of view would have been undiscoverable—he accounted for 
700 cock in thirteen days. The figures are not of course extra- 
ordinary. In 1895 Lord Ardilaun and seven friends at Ashford, 
co. Galway, are stated in a volume of “ The Fur, Feather, and Fin 
Series’ to have bagged 508 cock in a day, a record that seems 
altogether unapproachable, though a hundred years or more since 
Lord Clermount killed 102 to his own gun, a flintlock of course, in 
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winning a wager that he would account for fifty brace between dawn 
and dark. 

The average man who is asked by a friend in Scotland or in the 
North of England to shoot grouse little realises the pains and anxiety 
which his careful host, supposing him to be really a sportsman, 
expends upon his moors. Many landowners themselves are indeed 
strangely ignorant of the vexed questions of breeding and preserva- 
tion. A Commission was appointed a year or two since to examine 
into the question, chiefly with a view to the better knowledge of 
grouse disease and how to combat it. I chanced to be staying in 
Lancashire shooting with a host who is a thorough all-round sports- 
man, who consequently has studied the subject, and the Commissioner 
who called during my visit spoke with equal surprise and disappoint- 
ment of the little assistance which many proprietors or tenants of 
moors had—with the best intentions and all possible goodwill—been 
able to afford him. Mr. Rimington-Wilson is an inexhaustible 
source of information, as will readily be surmised. He takes no- 
thing on trust or tradition. Practical experience is the basis of his 
knowledge, an experience now extending over many years. A good 
head of grouse is dependent first of all on the weather—as need 
scarcely be remarked; though the birds, as becomes Scottish and 
Northern fowl, are wonderfully hardy and what may be called 
adaptable. The destruction of their enemies in the way of vermin is 
another essential point; and all men who have any acquaintance 
with the subject know how extraordinarily the birds have increased 
in number since driving was introduced to replace the old custom of 
walking up. Not only has driving doubled or trebled the stock, but 
it has also added enormously to the general healthiness of the birds; 
for driving does not mean only killing off the old cocks and hens 
which come first and so usually fall: it means breaking up what may 
be called the family system and crossing the blood. Everyone knows 
that the heather must be periodically burnt, but not everybody 
realises that the burning may be overdone. If the roots are burnt, 
a heavy wind will perhaps bare the ground, and the food supply is 
destroyed over wide districts. Old birds feed mostly on old heather 
at the level of their heads—as many as 9,000 bits have been counted 
in the body of a healthy grouse; but these are general considerations 
and cannot be pursued here. 

The killing of a very large bag in a day is often the subject of 
adverse comment. At Broomhead this is a necessity if the proper 
proportion of birds is to be obtained. The birds after a few days’ 
shooting are so exceptionally wild that when the first drive or two 
is over the moor becomes a desert, and even a very moderate bag 
in the day is an impossibility. In addition to this the weather after 
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the middle of September is most uncertain, moor mists being very 
prevalent, hence the necessity for heavy bags at an early date, 
though shooting is postponed as late as convenient to enable the 
birds to show their best defence. If the owner were asked ‘‘ Would 
you not prefer to see more of your friends and have, say, fifteen days 
of 200 brace rather than smash up the same number of birds in a 
few days?” he would probably answer, “‘ Yes, if it were possible, 
but it is not.’ Killing 1,000 brace in a day is sometimes termed 
barbarous slaughter, but if the interests of the moor demand that 
3,000 brace be killed in the season surely the most merciful course 


LUNCHEON HUT 
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is to kill that number in four or five days rather than to harass the 
moor till the end of the season, in what would be a vain endeavour 
to obtain the same result ? 

On the subject of ‘‘kills to cartridges,” the average that a 
fairly good shot ought to secure, Mr. Rimington-Wilson’s opinion is 
valuable. If birds are coming well over the butts in ordinary weather, 
that is to say when no very high wind makes shooting unusually 
difficult, a few misses will often tend to demoralise a man; he loses 
confidence, takes too much pains instead of shooting with a comfort- 
able assurance of success, and so continues to fail. Some years 
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ago the question was dealt with in this magazine on the authority 
of admitted experts, including Lord Walsingham, whose marvellous 
performance on the 30th of August, 1888, is not likely ever to 
be surpassed. On this day the famous sportsman went out, or 
rather began to shoot, at 5.12 a.m., and he continued for 14 hours 
18 minutes. In this time twenty drives were included; the least 
successful yielded 16 birds, the best totals were g1 and 93. The 
whole period occupied was 449 minutes, he fired 1,550 cartridges, 
including 40 signal shots not fired at birds, and the bag amounted 
to 1,056. Once, Lord Walsingham notes, he killed three birds at 
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one shot, and three times two birds, in each case intentionally, 
and it should specially be mentioned that the pick-up was only 34. 
As an example of what can be done this amazing achievement stands 
alone. But it should comfort the gunner who is not doing well 
to know that Lord Walsingham accepts a proportion of 30 per cent. 
under all conditions of wind and weather as fairly good shooting, 
and that Mr. Rimington-Wilson agrees. This does not, however, 
of course, stand in the case of grouse coming over fairly well. 
Possibilities in this direction Lord Walsingham’s figures show. 
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Excluding the 4o signal shots he kiiled 1,056 with 1,510 shots, 
but this appears an unattainable ideal ! 

Great things have been done at Broomhead. When the late 
Mr. J. W. Rimington-Wilson was alive in 1872, thirteen guns, the 
present owner and his brother among the number, one day killed 
2,626, a total far surpassed twenty-one years later, on August 30, 
1893, when nine guns obtained 2,648 grouse, 1,910 having been 
picked up before luncheon; and next day 1,603 were bagged. There 
were six drives each day, the sport lasting from 10.15 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
This stood until 1904. 

The card of that year was as follows :— 


BROOMHEAD. 


Guns. | Grouse. | Rabbits. Various. 


9 2,743 5 
8 = 


6 891 


GUNS. 


The Earl of Onslow. Earl of Powis. Lord Cecil Manners. Lord Savile. 
The Macintosh. Major Acland-Hood. Heatley Noble, Esq. 
H. Rimington-Wilson, Esq. R. H. Rimington-Wilson, Esq. 


The moor, as its owner likes to admit, has never had a better 
friend than Charles Ward, who has been head keeeper under his 
father and himself for close on fifty years. To excellent powers of 
organisation Charles Ward adds an attention to detail all the year 
round worthy of a Japanese. The same quantity of grouse would 
never have lived—or died—at Broomhead without his care; and 
happily a younger generation promise to follow in their father’s 
footsteps. 

A trouble in Scottish shooting is often the difficulty of finding 
drivers. At Broomhead plenty are forthcoming, and some at least 
of them appear to be critics of the sport. One Sheffield blade was 
looking on at the efforts of a very indifferent performer, a soldier, 
who shot a great deal but killed very little. A solitary old grouse 
approached his butt at a leisurely pace, giving the gunner ample 
time to miss with his first barrel, and after taking very deliberate 
aim with the second he allowed the bird to pursue his way un- 
scathed. ‘‘ Now draw your sword to him, Captain!” the Sheffielder 
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encouragingly shouted. The gun was ineffective, and there seemed 
time to repair the failure of hot lead with cold steel. 

In the matter of marksmanship, Mr. Rimington- Wilson suggests 
that men often miss because their wrong eye is controlling their 
shot, a point well worth consideration. It is easier to shoot to the 
left than to the right; in that direction one swings round more 


C. WARD, HEAD KEEPER AT BROOMHEAD FOR FIFTY YEARS 


naturally, and it is desirable, therefore, to practise the more difficult 
action. 

With the rifle, it should be remarked, Mr. Rimington-Wilson 
is a good shot—when he shoots, for here his humanitarianism 
interferes with his success. The look in the eyes of a wounded 
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deer, who seemed to be saying “How could you do it?” has 
destroyed for him all the satisfaction of a triumphant stalk, and 
on another occasion he could not bring himself to take an easy 
chance at a big stag who was playfully butting off his attendant 
hinds. ‘‘ What the deuce do you think I asked you for?” was the 
exasperated query of his host, who wanted venison, when he heard 
of the incident. 

That Mr. Rimington-Wilson is a leading authority on billiards 
isa matter of general knowledge, though he modestly disclaims the 
right to be called a first-rate player, the fact being that of late years 
so high a standard of excellence has been reached by the leading 
professionals that the best of amateurs are nowhere. His father he 
considers to have been really good, notwithstanding that the sight 
of his right eye was very defective, a curious circumstance in con- 
nection with which fact being that he always shot from the right 
shoulder with an ordinary stock. On all questions connected with 
the game of billiards his opinion is sought and valued, and his 
suggestion as to the abolition of the safety-miss has been approved 
by the best men. Some time since no fewer than seventeen safety 
misses were given in an important match, and this sort of thing 
makes the game dull and tedious. An almost if not quite unique 
chess library formed by his father is among the possessions of 
Broomhead, and its owner describes it as a trying incubus, for he is 
constantly being written to and requested to furnish abstruse 
information, the search for which occupies considerable time. He 
is not himself an ardent chess-player. How much of the pleasure of 
a visit to Broomhead is derived from the excellence of the shooting, 
and how much from the kindness and cheeriness of the host, is a 
question which need not be analysed. 
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DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 
TUCKER (HUNTSMAN) AND BAWDON (FIRST WHIP) WITH HOUNDS 


SUMMER SPORT ON EXMOOR 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


*“Fo_p upon fold of grass and heather, slashed by deep coombes 
and merry babbling streams, bounded on the one hand by the blue 
sky and on the other by the blue sea.” Such is Exmoor, a land of 
Beulah alike to the naturalist and to the artist, to the recluse 
who wishes to spend a peaceful holiday far from the madding crowd, 
but above all things is this West Country a land for the sportsman, a 
region where nature has generously solved for him Mr. Jorrocks’s 
problem, ‘‘ How best he may pass the summer of his discontent ”— 
stag-hunting, fox-hunting, harriers, otter-hounds, fishing, and polo, 
form the principal features of the sportsman’s menu. If we add to 
these sailing in Porlock Bay and an attendance at the local horse 
shows and gymkhanas, it will be evident that his summer holiday 
need not contain many unoccupied hours. 

Perhaps the gravest offence with which the West Country can be 
charged is the wearisome five hours’ railway journey which connects 
it with London town. Given, however, a cool day, and a train 
de luxe from which the young of the British species have been 
rigorously excluded, the traveller must be a dull dog indeed who can 
find no point of interest in the changing scenery through which he is 
being carried. We are all acquainted with the enthusiastic sports- 
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man whose sole remark to his bride during the course of a long rail- 
way journey was, ‘‘ There’s my place; where’d you have it?” 
Nevertheless, there are worse ways of passing the time than in a 
hunt from the carriage window. Despite the blindness of the 
country, we can picture ourselves sailing along on our best horse, 
** Always in front, and often alone,” with the Old Berkshire, the Blue 
and Buff, or over the formidable rheen country of the Weston 
Harriers, until the rich pasture land and flying fences give place to 
the good, red earth and solid banks of the Devon and Somerset 
borderland, and we realise that we have at last reached our 
destination. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of the charms of the West Country 


WITH THE C.O.H. ON THE EXE 


is that it attracts the same visitors year after year. By-days with 
the Devon and Somerset generally commence about the 2oth of July, 
but the fields at these early meets consist chiefly of the residents and 
farmers of the district. In another fortnight, however, the visitors 
begin to arrive, and as each August comes round the same band of 
sportsmen and sportswomen make their appearance, until at Clout- 
sham Ball, on or about August 8, we find a fairly representative 
gathering assembled from all the best-known hunts in England. 
M.F.H.’s freed for a short space from the cares entailed by their most 
“enviable and ’onerable”’ position snatch a few weeks’ well-earned 
holiday. Many of our most celebrated huntsmen also pay a flying 
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visit to the moor, there to enjoy a new departure in the way of sport, 
and the unwonted luxury of being able, if so inclined, to criticise 
instead of being criticised. 

Those who believe the proper study of mankind to be man—or 
woman—will find ample food for reflection in a typical stag- 
hunting crowd; indeed, it is safe to assert that in no other 
hunting field are such varied and startling contrasts to be found 
both in man and beast. Side by side with some of the finest riders 
in England—sportsmen and sportswomen who may almost be said 
to have made hunting the business of their existence—jostles the 
tiro, unlearned in the veriest alphabet of hunting, still more 
ignorant, alas! in his knowledge of horseflesh. ‘‘ Why does he 
hunt?” is the inevitable reflection, and it is a question which 
probably occurs to him also, as, frightened and perspiring, he finds 
himself hustled along at breakneck speed down the slippery, tortuous 
paths by Barle River, or galloping best pace across the ‘‘ grave- 
yard,” stiff and aching from the unfamiliar exercise. Two thoughts 
alone prevent him from abandoning the chase— 

Thirty bob have I had for this hireling to pay, 
And I jolly well mean him to earn it to-day ; 


also an overwhelming curiosity to be in at the kill, and to relate to 


his friends how he saw the lord of the forest laid low. Nowhere do 
we find the tiro in such abundance and such verdure as on Exmoor. 
The close proximity of the moor to two popular seaside resorts, 
Minehead and Lynton, is doubtless mainly responsible for this. 
Many people who come down for a peaceful summer’s holiday 
find themselves so bitten by stag-hunting fever that viewing the 
chase from the cushioned security of a wagonette no longer satisfies 
them, ‘‘A hunting they will go,” and emboldened by the thought 
that on Exmoor there are “ none of your nasty hedges and ditches ” 
to negotiate they procure some riding kit and a large flask, and 
mounted on Messrs. Thomas’s most confidential hirelings, sally 
forth to bear their part in the fray. Fortunately the Master of the 
Devon and Somerset is a patient man, and the moor is wide, other- 
wise the novice might get a worse time than he does; true, he may 
occasionally have some plain truths hurled at his devoted head, but 
in the excitement of the chase such pinpricks pass unnoticed, or if 
observed are probably attributed to a specimen of the “hunting 
manners ”’ of which he has so often read ! 

Those who come to hunt with the Devon and Somerset under 
the impression that sport will be conducted under the same con- 
ditions as those of fox-hunting, save for a longer point and a more 
noble quarry, will be doomed to disappointment, for the chase of 
the wild red deer differs from that of the little red rover in almost 
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every particular. Comparisons are odious, and if ‘‘ whatever is is 
best,” then each branch of sport may have its own band of enthu- 
siastic adherents; but the bond-fide stag-hunters—those who regard 
staghunting as the finest sport on earth, not merely a pleasant 
interlude before the serious business of fox-hunting begins—are 
usually natives of the West Country. Those to whom fox-hunting is 
the love of their life because it presents a spice of danger and the 
concentrated essence of excitement will probably never become 
ardent stag-hunters for the reason, we think, that in the latter 
pursuit those elements are lacking. True there is the same eager 
rush for a start when the tufting is ended and a struggling crowd of 
300 riders are striving to get as near the lay-on as possible. True 
also here, as elsewhere, do we find Egerton Warburton’s words— 
You may ride to get a start 
And to keep it may intend ; 


But by far the hardest part 
Of a run’s to see the end. 


But to those whose ideal of absolute happiness is attained by “‘ forty 
minutes o’er the grass”? a hard day with the Devon and Somerset 
seems almost too much of a good thing. As we gallop on over mile 
after mile of undulating heather, each successive hill-top gained 


disclosing nought but an endless panorama of purple moorland, and 
a crowd of little bobbing specks getting further and further away 
from our view, there comes a time when even the greatest glutton 
for point and pace feels that he has had enough and longs in vain 
for a speedy finish before he is compelled to own himself defeated. 

In the Sporting Magazine of 1824 we find ‘‘ Nimrod” commenting 
on the numerous packs of hounds even then existing in Devonshire, 
but he adds ‘“‘that it is the worst hunting country I was ever in, 
a chaos of hill, vale, wood, precipice and cataract, all promiscuously 
hurled together as it were in Nature’s wildest mood,” by which we 
may conclude that the Exmoor district did not appeal to the 
journalist ; or that, as in the case of many others, he started hunting 
on a rough country too late in life to be able to extract much 
enjoyment out of it. 

It is a truism to say how vastly a knowledge of country adds 
to the enjoyment of a run, except possibly when we are hunting a 
‘‘ringer’’; but even in the case of those who possess a really useful 
bump of locality it takes the experience of many seasons before a 
man can profess to have anything like a complete knowledge of the 
Exmoor district. To those whose hunting has been hitherto pur- 
sued in a land where ten miles to a meet is accounted quite a long 
hack, the distance to and from hunting on Exmoor seems at first 
acquaintance somewhat staggering. Training is an impossible 
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luxury for the simple reason that except on the Dulverton side of 
the country there are no trains, and although the ubiquitous motor 
car is a great boon to the rider, it is of but little assistance to his 
unfortunate partner. To find oneself at the end of a long day with 
a ride of twenty miles home on a tired horse, with what is worse, 
the most charmingly vague idea as to the shortest route in which to 
accomplish that twenty miles, would have soured even Mark Tapley’s 
optimism, especially if his sole companion had been a still more 
weary Mrs. Tapley. The local estimate of distance is usually a 
hopeful one. ‘’Tis like theas yer—yu caan’t mek no mistake, zur: 
yu volley the hoi road till ee git paast t’ old ash, then goo droo tha 
virst ge-at yu du coom tu, and yu’ll zee dree ship treks. Kip tu 
tha littlest un and volly un vor dree mile or zo, an it ill tak 
yu crass tha moor tu a git into a turble stony rawd. Wan 
way ’ill tak ee tu Oare, but yu midden tak thet; kip straight 
along laane till ee git end o't, an yu’ll zee a varm. I zim 
yu mid aul zo weel kip tap réad here, an in vive maile 
moor whoy thar yu’ll bee.” There we were truly, but in no proxi- 
mity to our destination! Those who go to Exmoor imbued with 
the idea that as there is no jumping the country must necessarily be 
an easy one to ride over, will speedily be undeceived. Possibly 
galloping up and down slippery coombes and across treacherous 
ground requires a different order of nerve from that needed for jump- 
ing fences, for we have frequently remarked that those who go best 
across the moor are often but mediocre over a country, and vice versa. 
We can but applaud valour wherever we see it, however, and to the 
up-country stranger the callous disregard of bogs displayed by the 
native seems little short of heroic. What says Mr. Jorrocks: 

‘Oh my beloved hearers, a bog is a werry rum thing to get 
into, and so werry enticin’ withal, that I don’t wonder at people 
being cotched. Quiet, sly, soft green omelette souffle lookin’ things, 
so stuffed with currants as to be perfectly black below, and as holdin’ 
as a stick-jaw puddin’ at a charity school.” 

Not that the stag-hunter proper would admit such a description 
fora moment. ‘‘ Bogs? We don’t keep them here; oh dear no; a soft 
place now and again perhaps, but you must go to Dartmoor if you 
wish to see a genuine bog.” The intelligent stranger, however, 
thinks differently, and gently murmurs to himself, ‘‘ No, not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church door, but ’tis enough.” 

To those accustomed to the dash and drive of a pack of fox- 
hounds, the pace at which staghounds travel is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Almost mute, stringing in long-drawn line at the same steady, 
tireless pace, it is not until you attempt to gallop alongside that you 
realise how fast they are running. “If you had a second Eclipse 
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under you and rode him fairly with them yard for yard, you would 
stop in twenty minutes,” says Whyte Melville, and it is only by dint 
of using his head as well as his hands that a man may hope to reach 
the end of one of those record runs which are at once the glory and 
the tribulation of the followers of the Devon and Somerset. 

The pursuit of the stag was, as we know, the earliest form of 
hunting ever practised in England, and there is an authentic record 
of staghounds having been kept in the Royal Forest of Exmoor as 
far back as 1598, when Hugh Pollard, ranger to Queen Elizabeth, 
kennelled them at Simonsbath. In spite of the depredations com- 
mitted by the deer, nowhere do we find more ardent sportsmen than 
abound in the West Country. We once heard an enthusiastic 
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housemaid entreating her lover to bring her back ‘even if ’twas 
but wan hair from the steg, du ee now, Tummas!” 

Those who have a tolerably large stud and are not afraid of 
long hacks may hunt three or four days a week throughout the 
season with the Devon and Somerset, and may also if they are so 
minded fill up the intermediate days in cubbing with the Exmoor 
Foxhounds and puss-hunting with the Quarme and the Minehead 
Harriers. Most staghunters are familiar with the big covers of 
Bossington, running down to Hurlestone Bay—the end of so many 
a good gallop; and those who have the energy to attend a meet of 
the Minehead Harriers at Hurlestone at eight o’clock on a crisp 
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September morning will be amply rewarded. The visitor, unless he 
be mounted on a weight-carrying goat or some equally suitable 
animal, will be perforce compelled to follow Mr. Spectator’s example 
and “withdraw to arising ground, from whence he can have the 
pleasure of the whole chase without the fatigue of keeping in with 
the hounds.” When once forced away from the woods hares 
frequently run the beach, when pressed taking to the sea; and to the 
stationary field, perched like gulls on the face of the grassy slopes 
above, it is a unique as well as an interesting sight to see the way 
in which the little hounds patiently puzzle out a line amongst the big 
uncompromising boulders of Hurlestone beach. 

Although stag-hunting is undoubtedly the chief attraction to 
Exmoor, those who lack either the desire or the means to indulge in 
this particular branch of sport will nevertheless find themselves 
amply provided for in other ways. 

The pursuit of the wily otter is a sport which has always found 
especial favour in the West Country, and as far back as the twelfth 
century we read of King John commanding the Sheriff of Somerset 
“to provide necessaries for Ralph the huntsman and Godfrey his 
fellow with two men and two horses and twelve otter-hounds as long 
as they find employment in your shire.” Of the two packs of otter- 
hounds which hunt the Exmoor district the Cheriton, kennelled at 
Barnstaple, hunt the north and west sides of the moor, their nearest 
meets being Bratton and Chelfham on the Lynton and Barnstaple 
line for the Yeo water and Meeth gate, South Molton for the river 
Mole; whilst the “‘ Culmstock’’—one of the oldest packs of otter- 
hounds in Great Britain, having until recent years been in the posses- 
sion of the Collier family for nearly a century—hunt the Barle and 
the Exe with their tributaries the Haddeo, the Danesbrook, and 
Quarme water. 

Although perhaps inferior in grandeur to the big rivers of the 
North, the Devonshire streams have a beauty of their own which it 
is difficult to surpass, and even if the fickle goddess of sport— 
asserting her feminine prerogative of changeableness—declines to 
smile upon her votaries, yet the long summer days spent by the 
river, days which result in a closer knowledge of the beauties of the 
“sister streams,” can only be accounted so much to the good in life’s 
debit and audit account book. 


I care not I to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers most my mind do please, 


sang Master Corydon; and although there is good sea fishing to be 
obtained on the coast, especially in Porlock Bay—where rock 
whiting, conger, thornback, codling, etc., are plentiful—it is the 
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trout and salmon fishing on Exmoor which proves the chief attrac- 
tion to the followers of the gentle art. 

There is not abundant trout-fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Minehead and Porlock, but it is possible to obtain permission to fish 
the Horner water and also the Oare and Badgeworthy waters by the 
courtesy of the respective owners, although those who come to 
Exmoor chiefly with a view to fishing will we think do better to take 
the Dulverton side of the moor as their headquarters. Salmon are 
killed both on the Exe and the Barle, but the former owing to its 
numerous weirs—impassable except at high water—is not an ideal 
river for salmon. The “good old days” when salmon was so 
plentiful that the apprentices struck at eating it more than twice a 
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week, and when a bag of 147 trout in one day was no uncommon 
event, have disappeared for ever, but even in these degenerate times 
those who possess the necessary skill and are properly equipped will 
find material for much enjoyment as well as an ample stock of 
after-dinner conversation in ‘‘ the Exmoor waters.” 

‘“Where shall we stay?” naturally presents itself as the first 
consideration in the minds of intending visitors to the moor, and it 
is a somewhat difficult matter to decide, inasmuch as Minehead, 
Porlock, Lynmouth, Dulverton, Winsford, and Exford all possess 
their own special attractions. Minehead and Dulverton are perhaps 
one-sided places from whence to obtain all the best meets of the 
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moor, but Winsford and Porlock are both good and have excep- 
tional advantages in the way of picturesque surroundings, the latter 
also possessing a very fair polo ground, no mean attraction on off 
hunting days, while Exford is the centre par excellence for the hunting, 
situated as it is in the very heart of the moor and in close proximity 
to the kennels. Any mention of Exford would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to the annual horse show, held on or about 
August 14, on the only flat, i.e. not absolutely precipitous, field in 
the village. To the jaded show-goer it is a relief to witness such a 
thoroughly genuine and sporting little show, and the standard main- 
tained in the light and heavy weight hunters, as also in the two and 
three year old classes, is usually a very high one. 

There is only one detail which can be said in any way to detract 
from the charms of a holiday on Exmoor, namely the sordid con- 
sideration of {s.d. The residents are evidently of Lindsay Gordon’s 
opinion that ‘‘ What’s worth having must aye be bought,” and the 
season is so brief, practically lasting only through August and Sep- 
tember, that the local inhabitants are naturally bent upon gathering 
in a golden harvest. Even a moderate-sized house with garden and 
stabling in any of the best districts can readily command 7 to 10 guineas 
a week during this period, whilst owners of farms where the accom- 
modation is both rough and limited are not behindhand in the rents 
they ask, and what is more obtain, without the slightest difficulty. 
To those who know the ropes, and are not too much wedded to their 
creature comforts, charming cottages are yet to be found scattered 
about the country at a reasonable rental, but they take a good 
deal of finding and are usually bespoken months beforehand. 
Of late years a large percentage of the visitors have brought their 
own horses, thereby falsifying the idea that nothing but a locally 
bred horse is any use on Exmoor. A well-balanced horse that can 
gallop downhill without pitching and stumbling is a necessity ; he 
must also be able to gallop through the mud, as, however dry the 
season may be, there are many parts of the moor which always ride 
deep, whilst if we can afford “luxuries” as well we should say that 
a sensible, mannerly horse will largely enhance his rider’s enjoyment. 

On a broiling August day most people feel too limp to enjoy 
struggling with a fidgety headstrong animal ; and even though there 
are many stretches of flat galloping ground calculated to tame the 
buoyancy of youthful spirits, yet the narrow paths and precipitous 
descents call for some amount of brains on the part of our equine 
partners. 

The amount of mental torture which a horse with any sense of 
humour can inflict on a nervous rider must be endured to be 
believed. 
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“Sit tight, old sack of potatoes, whilst I gambol on this 
delightful turfy path with the cool blue sea sparkling beneath us. 
What’s that ? Stand still, or we shall be over the edge? Nota 
bit of it. You leave all that to me. Why, there’s that long-tailed 
chestnut of Pethick’s in front of us. Let's bite his tail and see if 
he’ll kick! Ha, ha! Caught the sole of your foot, did he? Serve 
you right for chucking my mouth in the infernal way you are 
doing—you just wait till we get to a nice boggy place, won't I spoil 
those smart white breeches of yours for you!” 


FISHING WATER NEAR BRENDON, EXMOOR 


For those who do not care to bring their own stud, or are only 
able to afford a limited amount of hunting, Messrs. Harding, Merson, 
Thomas, Pethick and many others provide an excellent stamp of 
stag-hunter at a charge of two guineas a day; and when we consider 
the expense of moving the equine establishment, and the terrible 
visions of colds, lameness, sore backs, and the other evils which 
horseflesh is heir to—more especially in a strange land—possibly 
hiring is the more economicai and convenient arrangement. 
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TO POPULARISE CRICKET 
BY HOME GORDON 


On this pregnant and topical subject, I believe I was the first, many 
months back, roundly to assert that all was not right with cricket ; 
and my observations were ridiculed. I was called pessimistical and 
prejudiced, whilst it was declared I simply wanted to write some- 
thing original. Now that all who have the best interests of the 
game at heart are wide awake to the perils that assail and the draw- 
backs that attend contemporary cricket, it is with pleasure that I 
again approach the topic. Neither in the Badminton Magazine nor 
in the National Review have I seen reason to indulge in the exagger- 
ated jeremiads to be heard in certain quarters, and I am convinced 
that the mere fact of such general attention being called to what is 
amiss will result in the speedy rectification of the few imperfections. 
The fact is everything progresses, and cricket must move with the 
times or, to be more accurate, the game has to be adapted to 
contemporary exigencies. 

“As a general rule, cricket as it is played at the present time 
seems to be steadily losing its hold over the people of this country,” 
were the words of ‘An Old Harrovian” in the National Review last 
summer, and they express a truth which only thick-and-thin optimists 
will deny. Half the battle has, however, been gained now that the 
eyes of the community are open to the state of the case. 

“Oh, get the committee of M.C.C. to put it right,’ was the 
airy way in which an elderly peer shelved the whole matter. The 
contemporary committee of M.C.C. is more than the equal of any 
of its predecessors, and the prompt way in which it took adequate 
measures to rectify the abuse of stopping for bad light directly this 
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was demonstrated shows how keenly desirous this practical and 
experienced body is to do the very best for the game. In that 
matter everybody, except an anonymous paragraphist in a weekly 
paper, was unanimous. But over the proper solution of the problem 
how to popularise cricket there exists an enormous divergence of 
opinion, and until there is some agreement among the majority, it is 
unfair to expect the sixteen gentlemen composing the committee to 
take on themselves collectively the responsibility of drastic changes. 
It must also be borne in mind that any alterations affect all sorts of 
cricket, that played on Saturday afternoons just as much as a three- 
day contest in the championship competition. 

The Daily Mail, with its customary energy, recently telegraphed 
to some fifty cricketers asking their opinions, and certainly hardly 
two were of the same mind; most of them, however, only suggested 
one remedy, and probably several are needed to rectify the situation. 
I have just been told that sixty thousand people witnessed five 
county matches on Whit Monday, and was ironically asked what is 
wrong about that? Obviously nothing for the five counties lucky 
enough to have the fixtures on their home grounds, but against that 
can be set meagre attendances day after day in the first two months 
of asummer which thus far had very few wet, though a good many 
unattractive, days. 

However, here is put forward no suggestion that cricket should 
be played with one eye constantly on the receipts at the turnstile. 
First get the game absolutely up to the best standard and play in 
the most attractive and sportsmanlike spirit ; after that, if the public 
still abstains—well, so much the worse for the public. In some ways 
considerable improvement has been already noted this year, as I 
anticipated in April in the Daily Mail when I ventured to say: ‘‘ All 
that is needed is to play the game according to the spirit as well 
as according to the letter of the law.” Whether that law needs to 
be recodified is, however, a matter for debate. 

Everything that cramps the game ought to be put out of the 
realm of practical politics, and that is why I trust and believe that 
little will be heard of small boundaries, heightening the wicket— 
suggested by Mr. K. J. Key as far back as 1899—or altering the bat. 
These can all at least be put on one side until a far stronger case 
is brought forward in favour of such modifications. The question 
of the “shamateur”’ is always with us, and plays more mischief 
than some people care to allow, but as it does not obviously affect 
the popularity of cricket—though the morale of the game is far 
more generally appreciated than certain interested persons seem to 
suppose—it need not be dilated upon here. 

But if county cricket is to be the basis of first-class matches, 
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there can be little doubt that the public would manifest increased 
interest were the birth qualification more insisted on. Llewellyn, 
Kermode, Dwyer, Trott, Tarrant, Cuffe, Vogler, Marshall, Mr. 
Poidevin, Mr. Reese, and Mr. Olliviere are all good cricketers, no 
doubt; but if genuine fervour is to be excited over county matches, 
a five years’ probation may have to be made the minimum for 
Colonial importations. See the enthusiasm roused by Yorkshire, 
who play native-born, and get a crowd everywhere ; mark the dimi- 
nished interest when Lancashire comes to the South—an interest 
not modified by their form, which is spirited, but by the fact that so 
many of the eleven are imported—and then note the apathetic way 
in which Middlesex is received even at Lord’s, merely because the 
side is cosmopolitan, and thus is indicated one key to popularising 
the game. 

Lord Hawke thinks the weekly averages are sorely detrimental, 
but there seems to be no way of suppressing them. If they were 
not published they would still be compiled, and people interested 
could obtain them. Playing for his average is, of course, contrary 
to the spirit of playing for his side and not off his own bat which 
ought to imbue every cricketer. Asa matter of fact, the man in 
the street notes the first half-dozen at the head of the list each week, 
and then possibly glances down to see where some of his own county 
team are standing. My impression is that a handful of cricketers 
give far more attention to their own averages than the public does. 

Slow batting has much to do with the present situation, 
because after all the popularity of cricket depends upon spectators 
being entertained. No one would object to certain examples of 
stone-walling—for example, the late J. T. Brown and Tunnicliffe’s 
ninety-odd runs in over five hours at Brighton, or that fine hitter 
Mr. Ernest Smith’s nought not out after sixty-five minutes at Leyton. 
Those were monumental examples of legitimate defence. So was 
the performance of Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas at Trent Bridge on 
June 10, when every minute he stayed solidified the position of 
Essex. That the Trent Bridge crowd should have played against 
their own side as well as showed their lack of appreciation of the 
situation is deplorable. There is also an element of humour in a 
throng resenting slow cricket when their native eleven in the past 
had included Dench, H. B. Daft, the late Arthur Shrewsbury, and 
William Gunn, as well as the unsurpassable Scotton. 

When, however, Warwickshire starts off with a prolonged and 
featureless occupation of the wicket—Lilley is welcome to make 
this statement the theme of another diatribe if he chooses—or when 
Tarrant takes four hours to make forty-five runs, or again when 
Mr. Keigwin potters for three hours over fifty runs on the fast 
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Palace ground against moderate attack, I maintain cricket is being 
damaged, and valuable time as well as public patience is wasted. 
With the improvements in the modern conditions, runs ought 
normally to come at about eighty or ninety an hour. In the early 
eighties it was good work to make a run a minute, and I do not 
reckon that a fifty per cent. increase is too much to expect under 
the enhanced conditions. Everybody is not a W. G., but each bats- 
man in first-class cricket ought to play with animation—except 
under special circumstances—and should further remember that 
getting runs fast is only one of the objects of free cricket. To hit 
a bowler off is a tactical move; and though he may not be taken off 
hastily, yet it is seldom he continues to bowl as well as before the 
attempt to hit him has been successful. 

Mr. W. L. Murdoch thinks the one thing needful is to have yet 
more natural wickets. Otherwise he solemnly declares that a bats- 
man might be blindfolded, and if a bell were rung when the bowler 
delivered the ball, he could play forward safely at it, provided it were 
agreed the ball should come on the stumps and not with a wide 
break. Things are better in respect to wickets this year, and the 
result is a welcome diminution in drawn games. There is also less 
of the off-ball abuse—that lies in the hands of the captains—and also 
a decrease in the practice of playing with the legs compared with 
last year, both of which are welcome improvements. But the return 
to less doctored wickets has shown that on slow wickets nearly 
every county develops a considerable tail, and more than one eleven 
carried several “rabbits” in the matter of scoring until wickets 
hardened and batsmen “‘ got their eye in.” Indeed, the comparative 
weakness of batting had been the general feature until nearly the end 
of June. This has enhanced the interest, for from the spectator’s 
point success with the ball is far more appreciated than mammoth 
scoring leading up to an inevitable draw. 

Some practical improvements might soon put the game cn a 
better footing. It has been said that every business man on entering 
the House of Commons is driven to fury or apathy by reason of its 
lack of practical methods. Some such remark might also be made 
about the time cut to waste in first-class cricket. It is true that in 
the pavilion at Lord's there is an official notice asking the in-going 
batsman to pass the outgoing one at the steps; but this is never done, 
even at the headquarters. The interval practically becomes five 
minutes between the dismissal of each batsman and the delivery of 
the next ball. Now that interval ought to be only two minutes, and 
its protraction serves no useful purpose, whilst it bores the public 
and militates against the popularity of watching cricket, because 
more and more in the rush of modern life we do object to wasted 
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time. The intervals between the innings are also meant to be ten 
minutes between the last ball and the next. Taken from those two 
deliveries there is always fifteen, and often twenty, minutes’ wait. 
To cope with the odious tea interval, the new rule is that the 
umpires shall not leave the field. The only result is that refresh- 
ments are brought out to them, the unnecessary and obnoxious 
interval remaining. Why not finally abolish this tea interval by 
having refreshments brought out to the players ? 

Mr. O. R. Borrodaile thinks the one thing needful is smart 
fielding. He wishes it to be noted that he quite understands how 
human it is to miss catches—humanity is particularly rampant on 
several sides in this respect—but he does consider that a brisk 
demeanour in the field, keen backing up, and general alertness, not 
only assist the side itself, but considerably affect the popularity of 
the game. To see a team apathetically wandering in listless 
fashion between the overs is to convey an impression of boredom 
with which the spectators are speedily affected. Sedative and 
soporific cricket cannot be regarded as sport, but as waste of 
time. Batting and bowling, however good, will never win matches 
without collaborative fielding, and there is nothing which obtains 
such immediate appreciation as clever work by a smart pair of 
hands. 

A proposal is often heard that first-class matches should 
begin on Saturdays and Wednesdays, but this is never likely even 
to receive a trial, because spending Sunday at an out-match would 
not only be expensive and in many cases boring, but would prevent 
cricketers getting to their homes for the Sunday, a thing regular 
county players are always anxious to do. Also the innovation 
must entail an increased number of long night journeys in the 
middle of the week, which the Australians always declared to be the 
chief drawback to cricket as arranged over here. Therefore it does 
not seem as if the hypothetical augmentation in the attendances 
would compensate for these inherent defects in the proposed 
alteration. 

Nor does there seem much benefit to be gained from any of the 
systems of aggregates and decision by number of wickets captured, 
or other mathematical devices, for the reason that they militate 
against the simplicity of cricket. Complications are eminently unde- 
sirable, and everything should be plain to the dullest comprehension. 
Each scheme is of course absolutely clear to those advocating it 
—the binomial theorem is child's play to a mathematical wrangler 
—but if it is not equally simple to the girl in her teens who scores 
for the matches her brother plays in the holidays, it will not come 
within the range of practical politics. 
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Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower believes that what the public 
really wants is to see the principal cricketers. Therefore he advo- 
cates at least three Gentlemen v. Players, and the revival of as 
many North v. South, all the elevens of course being composed of 
the very best men. This would necessitate many fewer county 
matches, which he also regards as highly desirable. Indeed he 
would like—he is not asserting it to be possible—to see only eight 
counties compete for the championship, all of them playing the 
others in out and home engagements. This is tantamount to the 
proposal I submitted in the Badminton Magazine of April last, 
to have two sections of first-class counties, A and B, each com- 
posed of eight counties, the highest in class B to play the lowest in 
class A to decide which should play in the A division in the follow- 
ing summer. The answer given to me was that this would never 
work, because the B division would not get sufficient ‘‘ gates.” 
Besides disbelieving it, I once more protest against cricket being 
entirely promoted on the receipts basis. I further anticipate that, 
after one apathetic year, the double championship in A and B, with 
the tussle between the two counties just indicated, would consider- 
ably enhance the popularity of the game from the spectator’s point 
of view. 

Finally, Lord Hawke writes thus: ‘‘Cricket needs no popu- 
larising at all. Given fine, warm weather, the public will flock to 
see it in their thousands; play tricks with the grand national game 
and it will be ruined; therefore, let well alone, anyway for the 
present.” And on this optimistic note let my present innings be 
closured. Of course Yorkshire always gets the best view of cricket, 
because the eleven plays the game in the proper spirit. Some of us 
think we sometimes witness less satisfactory exhibitions; but im- 
provement is in the air, the greatest authority in the world of 
cricket pronounces the popularity of the game, and it only remains 
to see adequate public response, or to endeavour cautiously to merit 
it on the temperate and tentative lines I have ventured to advocate. 
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A TYPICAL NEW ZEALAND COACH 


COACHING IN NEW ZEALAND 


BY N. C. P. 
(Photographs by kind permission of New Zealand Government Tourist Department) 


I suPPOSE we most of us get our notions of coaching from the 
pages of Dickens, and it is difficult for the average Englishman to 
realise the experiences of his grandfathers in the old coaching days 
when a journey up from the country to London occupied at least 
a day and a night, often in the bitterest of cold weather, and 
with the probability of being delayed for hours by snowdrifts or 
floods. 

The traveller by mail coach in New Zealand feels that he has 
been transported to those good old times, for coaching there is not 
a matter of fine weather and sufficient passengers to make it worth 
while, but in districts where the railway does not run (often hundreds 
of miles in extent) the coach is the only regular means of com- 
munication, and winter and summer, rain, snow, or shine, His 
Majesty’s mails must be carried. 

The roads in New Zealand, especially in outlying parts of the 
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North Island, are not metalled; consequently they are often in a 
shocking state of repair, and it is quite a usual thing for the 
wheels to go axle-deep in ruts. They are occasionally mended by 


COACH ROAD AT HAWK’S CRAG, BULLER GORGE 


trunks of tree-fern placed crosswise, and the jolting and jarring may 
be imagined! In spite of the many discomforts, the scenery makes 
up for all, for in the course of a single day’s journey the coach 
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passes through every variety of exquisite country—snow-capped 
mountains, smiling plains and valleys, deep rushing rivers, and 
blue and tranquil lakes, all pass before the traveller in a moving 
panorama of beauty. In the course of our travels in New Zealand 
last year we journeyed over 500 miles by coach alone, often 
doing from seventy to eighty miles in a day over rough and 
hilly country, and I think I may say that we thoroughly enjoyed 
every inch of it. 

Our first run was from Pipiriki (a small settlement on the 
Wanganui River consisting of an English hotel and a Maori village) 
to Rotorua in the hot-lake district, a distance of about 200 miles, 
which we accomplished in three days. The first day we started at 
8 a.m., ourselves the only passengers, the ‘‘coach” a light but strongly- 
built sort of char-a-banc (the roads being too bad for the regular 
““machine”), the coachman a typical Colonial with his free-and- 
easy manners and slouch hat, and the horses four lean but hard- 
looking bays. I suppose there is hardly anything which gives a 
finer sense of exhilaration than starting on a journey behind four 
good horses. The height at which one sits, the rush of cool air on 
one’s face, the ring of the sixteen hoofs in front as the horses settle 
into their stride—he must be hard indeed to please who does not 
find life well worth living at such a time. The first stage consisted 
of eighteen miles, mostly collar work, and our horses were very glad 
to draw up at the changing station, a wooden shanty standing ina 
bush clearing in the midst of a wilderness of burnt tree-stumps. 
Here a hot lunch was provided, to which we did full justice, for we 
were thirteen hundred feet above sea level by this time, and the 
keen air had sharpened our appetites. Meat being so cheap and 
good, fresh hot joints are to be had in the smallest and most 
poverty-stricken-looking houses—poverty-stricken in appearance 
only, for actual want is rare in this favoured country. 

Only half an hour is allowed for luncheon, and at one o’clock 
we were off again, with a capital team to take us over our next 
stage, which was a long one of twenty-four miles. We were struck 
by the uniform excellence of the horses. They are not much to 
look at, and they soon wear out, the long stages and continuous 
trotting (they keep to an average of close on nine miles an hour) 
being hard on their legs, but they are given a liberal allowance of 
corn while they are on the road, and seem in the pink of condition. 

We reached our destination for the night, Wai-o-uru, at eight 
o’clock at night. Wai-o-uru is a Government ‘‘ accommodation 
house,” a wooden one-storied building, standing in the midst of a 
wide undulating plain—sheep country, where the air is like cham- 
pagne and the scenery superb. 
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The next morning we were up betimes, and punctually at 6.45 
our coach was waiting at the door for us, and off we started in all 
the delightful freshness of a summer morning in New Zealand. 

We got to the end of our first stage, a lonely wayside stable, at 
10.30, where we were able to dismount and have tea, cheese, and 
biscuits, in a tiny room at the back of the stalls. Here two grooms 
live, and the life must be lonely in the extreme, for the nearest 
dwelling is a good twenty miles away. The walls were papered 
with pages from the illustrated magazines, and there were two 
pallet beds, an open log fire, and several dogs about. The men 
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seemed gloomy and morose, doubtless the result of their soli- 
tary life. The country in New Zealand seems very silent. The 
Bush, in particular, is deathly still, except for the occasional bell-like 
note of the Tui, that lonely bird of the forest, and affords a marked 
contrast to our English woodlands teeming with life. 

The next stage, twenty-three miles, we did in close on three 
hours, and here at Tokaanu we left our coach and took the steamer 
across the Lake of Taupo. We were now within the hot-lake dis- 
trict, where the earth, in places, is hot to the touch, and pools of 
boiling mud can be seen at the roadside. It is certainly rather 
startling, at first, to discover puffs of white steam rising from the 
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ground in every direction, but one soon gets accustomed to this 
volcanic wonderland. 
The next day we started off at 8.30 ina four-wheeled buggy, 
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and as we were again the only passengers and had four good 
horses we did our first stage, twenty miles, in excellent time. I 
think English coachmen would be horrified at these long stages, but 
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neither drivers nor horses make anything of thirty miles without a 
change here, and very few of the hills are walked up. 

We reached Rotorua that evening, very stiff and tired and sore 
from the continual jolting and jerking over bad roads. The springs 
are generally far from good, and on the heavier coaches in the South 
Island leather springs are used, which seem cruelly hard to travellers 
fresh from this country of luxurious carriages. 

All through this trip we were carrying the mails, and at each 
settlement the post office—generally also the one and only store— 
was our first consideration. Usually there was a knot of people 
hanging round the doorway, having ridden in from outlying districts 
for their letters, and the arrival of the mail seemed to be the great 
event of the day. Up we would come in great style, and pull up 
with a flourish, a bundle of newspapers and the mail bag would be 
thrown out, a fresh one taken in, and perhaps another passenger ; 
then off again before you could count a hundred. 

A guard is never carried, but the coachman does the work of 
both. He is always a clever and experienced driver, and often a 
capital companion to boot. Get him in the right mood, and he 
will tell you all sorts of thrilling experiences that he has had on the 
road—perhaps the coach has been capsized when crossing one of 
the many wide fords in flood time, and his horses drowned ; or he 
has been stopped by snow, and has had to take out his horses 
and “‘ pack’ the mails, leaving the coach behind in a snowdrift; or 
the brake has given way in the middle of a steep hill, and he has 
had to take the rest of the descent at a gallop to save an accident. 
The coaching in the South Island is of rather a different character. 
The roads are in far better condition, and a heavier class of coach is 
used, with five horses, three in front and two behind. On the 
Buller River and Otira Gorge routes, which pass through some of 
the noblest scenery in the world, both drivers and horses have to be 
absolutely trustworthy, and are tested for years on other roads, but 
even so the timid traveller will often hold his breath as the coach 
swings round some dangerous corner, with the leaders at a canter. 

In conclusion I may say that the coach fares average about 
£1 tos. a day, hotels and ‘“‘accommodation houses” are very rea- 
sonable, from 8s. to 12s. a day, and everything possible is done for 
the tourist’s comfort and enjoyment. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XVITI.—HAZLETON’S SHIKAR 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


* Poor old Hazleton! I’m afraid his nose has been put out of 
joint!” 

The words were not spoken loudly, but in the evening quiet 
they carried distinctly. They reached the ears of a man who sat by 
himself in the shadow of the great deodars which fringed the camp 
clearing. His shoulders twitched slightly; he frowned. 

The speaker was Colonel Traske, late of the Bengal Tail- 
twisters, but for the present of no permanent address save the 
rather spacious one of Baltistan. The spot was the Colonel's 
shikar camp on the spurs of the Latayun Hills. The time—after 
dinner 

There were four men in camp and two women. The Colonel, 
his wife, and his bosom friend Robert Eads, Commissioner of Jiley], 
sat apart, and the two cronies, wonderful to relate, had deserted the 
eternal subject of shikar, to indulge in a little mild gossip. Ad- 
monishment came from Mrs. Traske. 

‘‘Hush!” she reproved. ‘‘ He’s somewhere near.” 

Hazleton stirred again—uneasily, and his lips parted to show a 
tiny glimpse of his white teeth. It was an unpleasant smile—the 
sort of grin with which a bayed wolf bares its fangs. 

He looked across the dusk of the clearing to where a patch of 
white indicated the position of Maurice Bryan’s shirt-front. Within 
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a couple of feet of it a tiny red spark was evidence that Mary 
Haldane was enjoying, with her coffee, a cigarette. Hazleton’s eyes 
dilated as he marked the shortness of the interval between the 
white and the red. 

His mind wandered back over the last six weeks. He pondered 
the many attentions he had shown Miss Haldane—the assiduous 
pains he had been at to win her regard—his fears, his doubts, and 
latterly his dawning hopes. And now? 

A week ago Bryan had joined them, and in a single day had © 
ruined Hazleton’s patiently-built fabric of months. The latter’s 
dogged adoration had become a mere background to show up the 
more brilliantly the Irishman’s ardent, reckless wooing. Already 
Hazleton knew that Mary Haldane was lost to him. Without the 
passing of a word he read it in her face, saw it in the eyes which 
she turned upon his rival. He ground his teeth as her laugh rang 
out into the quiet. In that moment he could have killed Bryan— 
shot him—stabbed him—bludgeoned him into shapelessness ! 

Very silently he rose and slipped back into the deeper shadows 
of the jungle to wrestle with his rage alone. To hear—to suspect 
what the dusk hid from him was more than his passion could bear. 
He found the path and strode towards the little Balti village where 
the daily supplies were obtained. 

He halted before the first hut he came to. There was a stirring 
inside. A man appeared through the opening—half trench, half 
doorway—which was the only aperture. 

‘Salaam, sahib!” he said, respectfully. ‘‘ The sahib desires— 
what ?” 

Hazleton looked at him curiously. 

‘** You knew, then, through this darkness, that it was I ?”’ he said. 

The man smiled. 

** Could I mistake the footfall of a sahib?’’ he answered. ‘“‘ Do 
our people go shod so?”’ He pointed to the Englishman’s rubber 
soles. 

Hazleton nodded. 

** You have made your preparations?” heasked. ‘‘ We start at 
dawn?” 

“If the Presence so wills,” said the Balti, meekly. ‘‘ Word 
has been brought me that the Captain sahib—Bryan sahib—claims 
to have taken a head in these hills of 44-inch horns? Is it the 
truth?” 

‘He claims to have so done,” agreed Hazleton, dryly. 

The tracker made a quaint gesture. 

“Tt remains to show him that there are other heads as big, or 
bigger. We must shoot with discrimination to-morrow, sahib. 
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Nothing that gives promise of less than five-and-forty inches—or 
more.” 

Hazleton laughed grimly. 

‘‘ Considering that for five days we have not so much as seen 
hoof or horn of ibex—”’ he began. 

But the Balti interrupted eagerly. 

“Nay, sahib,” he cried, “this time there is no talk of failure. 
I have made preparation.” 

There was a curious emphasis on the last four words which made 
Hazleton inspect the speaker steadily. 

** Fine words!” he sneered, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘“‘ Let 
us hope for deeds as fine. You have my leave to go!” and so turned 
again to the jungle path and paced thoughtfully back to the camp as 
the tracker made obeisance and slid into his burrow. 

Twelve hours later the two had gained the heights, far above 
the woodland camp, where snow and forest are divided by a broad 
frontier of arid rock. The shadows had already left the higher peaks, 
and were drifting across the valleys. Carrying the rifle the tracker 
stepped noiselessly from boulder to boulder, keeping carefully below 
the level of a ridge which cut off the view of the further slope. Once 
or twice he halted, motioned his master to be seated, and then slid 
with infinite caution to peer over the knife-like edge above him. 
After each inspection he shook his head gravely, pointed forward, 
and resumed his dogged, swinging step. 

Half an hour later a dip of the rock showed a vista of gullies 
framed as if in a picture by the grey crags on either side. The 
Balti came to a sudden halt. 

Slowly, with infinite care, he sank to the ground; and Hazleton, 
accustomed shikari as he was, silently followed his example. Under 
cover of a heaped mass of rubble he drew out his telescope and 
focussed it. 

The Balti whispered some half-articulate words. Hazleton 
directed his gaze towards a distant declivity where half a dozen dark 
specks were distinct in the increasing sunlight. The glass revealed 
them as a herd of ibex, wandering slowly across the face of the hill. 

Hazleton made a tiny gesture of disappointment. 

‘Out of shot and_absolutely no cover for a stalk,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ They are beyond our harming.” 

The tracker smiled. 

“Nay,” he contradicted, ‘“‘they shall be our easy prey. You 
shall have your choice of them, sahib! ” 

Hazleton frowned. 

“A stupid jest,” he answered. ‘ How should we approach 
them—can we make ourselves invisible ? ” 
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The Balti’s retort was an indirect one. He merely pointed in 
another direction. 

** Look, sahib!” he murmured. ‘‘ Look well! ” 

For the second time the telescope revealed a herd—a larger 
one this time, and pacing from one of the more distant ridges in a 
direction which would bring it face to face with its half-dozen first- 
seen fellows. Hazleton gave a little gasp of wonder. 

His companion nodded with a self-satisfied air. 

‘“‘ And outside our seeing are other herds, sahib,”’ he breathed 
slowly. “Of that I have assurance. As surely as I am Sitka, 
tracker of Latayun, all the ibex within miles are afoot, and all 
ambling in the one direction.” 

Hazleton eyed him narrowly. The Balti met his stare 
unflinchingly. 

“‘And where does this miracle take place?’ inquired the 
Englishman. 

Sitka chuckled and pointed into the distance. 

‘“Where the sahib shall have no chance to mistake it,’ he 
averred. ‘‘ With your own eyes you shall have proof. Follow!” 

He slipped behind a rugged stone, sank into a crevice between a 
couple of boulders, and so, keeping well under cover, led the way 
down the centre of the ravine. 

For half an hour they kept within the valley. Next they 
breasted a steep slope, crossed a rugged table-land, and came 
finally to the brink of a jutting cliff. Sitka dropped upon his 
breast and wormed noiselessly to the verge. Hazleton followed. 

His astonishment almost betrayed him into an exclamation. 
No fewer than six herds of ibex were in view. The gorge seemed 
brimmed with them—buck, doe, and fawn were collected in groups 
which advanced towards a common centre as if they meditated 
merging into one immense drove.  Sitka’s glance roved over the 
leaders of the different files in keen speculation. With scarcely 
perceptible gestures he indicated the most conspicuous heads. 

A few moments later he slid the rifle into his master’s 
hand. 

“To the left, sahib,” he breathed. ‘‘ Between the two does, 
flanked by the playing fawns. A noble beast!” 

Hazleton looked and experienced a mighty pulsation of the 
heart. Those branching horns could scarcely stretch less than 
fifty inches from brow to point. 

Slowly, carefully, he took aim. The unconscious buck paced 
on. Hazleton followed the mighty shoulder with the muzzle, 
hesitated, took confidence again, dwelled upon it, experienced all 
the multitudinous terrors which crowd upon a sportsman at such 
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a moment, and at last—squeezed the trigger. The echoes of the shot 
went leaping from crag to crag. 

The sudden frenzy of fear descended upon the beasts. In a 
turmoil of flying pebbles they raced for the safety of the hills, and 
despair filled Hazleton’s heart as he recognised that their leader was 
the patriarch of the stupendous horns. Frantically he demanded 
another cartridge. 

None was pressed into his twitching fingers. Instead came the 
answer of the Balti’s triumphant laugh. 

**No need, sahib—no need!” he cried. ‘* Watch—watch!” 

The great buck was no longer leading—the following herd was 
sweeping past him—had left him behind. His canter slowed to a 
stumbling trot—to a walk—to a halt. For a moment he stood 
motionless, his great eyes searching the ravine with a sort of 
piteous wonder. Then his knees bent beneath him. He rolled 
upon his side—stone dead. 

Three minutes later the tape was being carefully pressed round 
the arc of the mighty horns. Sitka laughed again gleefully as he 
read the verdict—forty-six inches from skull to tip! 

And then, in the sudden revulsion after the tense emotions of 
the last few minutes, Hazleton found that a devouring curiosity was 
the feeling uppermost in his mind. He sat down upon a boulder 
and stared at the tracker, who was whetting his flensing-knife upon 
a stone. He called him by name. 

Sitka looked up. 

** Sahib ?”’ he answered inquiringly. 

“What is the meaning of it?” said Hazleton, bluntly. ‘ Why 
were they there—why did we, who have seen no ibex for five days 
or more, find over fifty awaiting us in this ravine ?” 

Sitka shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Presence would not accept my explanation,”’ he answered, 
quietly. 

‘* But desires to hear it,’’ retorted Hazleton. ‘‘ Is there a salt- 
lick below? Is that what they sought ?” 

‘* A salt-lick?’’ The tracker’s tones were full of scorn. ‘* By 
ones and twos they might seek such a thing, but not by tens and 
twenties. Nay, this was a matter outside your knowledge, sahib— 
and outside your belief.” 

‘‘ That remains to be proved,” said Hazleton. ‘Say on!” 

The Balti stood silent for a moment, twisting the knife-handle 
between his fingers. He smiled, hesitated, and then spoke. 

** Sahib,” he said, ‘“‘ the matter of the ibex had begun to touch 
mine honour. A week we had scoured the hills and seen not so 
much as one. I betook me last night, therefore, to Malik La.” 
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Hazleton’s eyes conveyed the fact that the name told him 
nothing. 

‘Malik La,” repeated Sitka, ‘“‘the Wonder-worker of Sangan. 
I stand in his favours. He gave me a potion. I came hither, 
smeared it on these rocks, and—the sahib has seen. As the fisher- 
folk of Srinagar fill their nets by the lures they pour into the river, 
so can Malik La seduce every beast upon the hills whither he will. 
Ibex, I told him—ibex we desire, and—so it came about. Had it 
been wolf—bear—tahr—the result would have been the same. None 
can resist potions of Malik La!” 

For nearly a minute Hazleton sat silent, looking at the tracker, 
his brain working furiously behind his impassive features. He 
laughed. 

‘And I am to believe this?”’ he said at last. 

“Have I not given proof?” said the tracker, gently. 

Hazleton shrugged his ‘shoulders. 

“Allah knows!’’ he answered. ‘‘ This Wonder-worker of 
yours—what is his price?” 

Sitka laughed. 

‘Price? He has none, sahib. To whom he wills he gives his 
favours, and for pride in his own skill. But for money! No!” 

‘‘For pride? If you return to him, then, saying that your 
sahib still lacks conviction, will he repeat his miracle? Is that the 
nature of his pride?” 

‘Possibly, sahib. He desires no fame, but his honour is dear 
to him. I could find words to persuade him—of that I have little 
doubt.” 

Again Hazleton was silent, but a light of eagerness was growing 
in his eyes as he debated upon his words. Witha sudden passionate 
gesture he smote his fist upon the rock. 

**Say this to him then,” he cried. ‘‘ Say that I have seen the 
ibex cooped into a gully as chicken are cooped within a pen, but 
that I doubt him still, for ibex, as we all know, have their moods 
when they will travel far, and in one direction, for reasons no man 
can probe. Let him show me other beasts held by his wiles. Let 
him give me what will tether the wolves of the jungle to one spot— 
let me see the packs drawn from their hunting!” 

The Balti was silent. 

‘‘That is no matter to play with, sahib,” he said at last, and 
gravely. ‘‘The wolf pack! They can be stirred to passions far 
above their normal cowardice.” 

‘* Ay,” sneered Hazleton, “they may not be driven as ibex 
are, by concealed watchers on the hill. I thought your Wonder- 
worker would fail at such a test!” 
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A sort of mask of impassivity fell over Sitka’s features. 

“It can be as the Presence wills,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Yet—I 
have warned him. Explain your test, sahib!”’ 

*‘T ask this much,” said Hazleton. ‘‘ Bring to me—to me, mark 
you—what will draw the jungle wolves as the ibex were drawn. 
Place it in my hands. Let me use the bait—let me fix the trap! 
Then, if I see the miracle, as you claim it to be, performed at my 
hands and by my choosing, I will own myself a believer. I will 
proclaim in all lands the wonders of the skill of Malik La.” 

Sitka nodded. 

*“As the Presence wills,” he said, indifferently, and turned to 
his work upon the pelt and head. 


* * * 


Mrs. Traske gave a little shiver. 

‘IT don’t like ghost stories,” she said. ‘‘ Who started the 
conversation? I believe it was you, Captain Hazleton.” 

Hazleton smiled apologetically. The moonless night was over 
the clearing, and the sole illumination was the sparkle of four well-lit 
cheroots. The little company was more sociably inclined than on 
the previous evening; all six of the campers were gathered in an 


after-dinner group. 

“Sorry, Mrs. Traske,” he said. ‘‘ The mystic has always rather 
an attraction for me—especially up here. One hears—and for that 
matter occasionally sees—some very strange things.” 

““When I’m alone I’m rather inclined to agree with you,” said 
Mary Haldane to her hostess, ‘‘ but when I’m with other people I 
think it’s rather delicious to be thrilled.” 

** But, of course, it’s all rot,’”’ said Bryan, taking his cheroot out 
of his mouth and sending a long streak of smoke into the night. 
“These Balti beggars are eaten up with superstition.” 

Hazleton turned towards him. 

“You have absolutely no belief in the supernatural?” he 
hazarded. 

None,” said the other, tersely. 

“You'd pit your nerves against any sort of bogey—even in 
Baltistan ? ” 

** Any djinn or afreet the devil-doctors like to conjure up,’’ said 
Bryan. ‘‘I suppose my Irish birthright includes a belief in spooks, 
but, as a matter of fact, I haven't a vestige of it. I’ve no pro- 
nounced objection to spirits, but they must be intimate with soda- 
water before I begin to take an interest in them.” 

Hazleton laughed—a laugh which held a faint but unmistakable 
tinge of a sneer. 
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“Is your incredulity so stalwart that it would disdain a test ?”’ 
he asked. 

Bryan straightened himself in his chair. 

‘* What’s that ?”’ he said, with sudden interest. 

Hazleton laughed again. 

** Have you heard of the Lgi Dras gorge?” he asked. “It’s 
scarcely more than three-quarters of an hour’s walk from here.”’ 

“No. Why?” 

*“No native of these parts would walk through it at midnight 
for any sum you liked to offer him. The ghost-wolves hunt there— 
the spirits of those who have lost their lives in frontier vendetta and 
remain unavenged. They take their own vengeance on those they 
meet—now.”’ 

* The illogical divils!” said Bryan. ‘‘ Would you have me go 
and reason with them? Is that what you’re driving at ?”’ 

“I'd like you to walk through the gorge in a couple of hours’ 
time,” said Hazleton, ‘‘and I'd like you to come back and give us 
your word of honour that your heart hasn’t beaten an extra pulse 
to the minute while you were doing it. Then I’ll be satisfied that 
your courage is-—superior to a Balti’s.” 

no stethoscope,”’ chuckled Bryan, ‘“‘so the matter of me 
heart’s pulses must be left out of the question. But I’ll bet you a 
month’s pay, me boy, that I’ll do it and come back without having 
quivered an eyelash from fear. Will that satisfy you?” 

“Done with you,” said Hazleton, tersely, and got upon his feet. 
‘*‘T’ll be up to see you start, but I’ll ask you all to excuse me now if 
I take a bit of a snooze. I’ve had a long day.” He gave a nod 
which included all the company, and disappeared into his tent. 

A minute later he was worming upon his face beneath the far 
side of the canvas, a grey shooting coat covering his evening dress, 
and a tiny jar clasped in his hand. He rose to his feet, passed 
noiselessly into the jungle, and ran up the forest path with a vigour 
which went far to discount his statement about his fatigue. At the 
end of half an hour’s hard going he found himself at the entrance of 
a narrow defile. 

He pushed his way down it till he reached the centre, a narrow 
gut enclosed by precipitous crags. He halted and drew out a cork- 
screw. He laughed grimly as he used it. 

‘“ Hardly the weapons of true romance!” he muttered to him- 
self, “‘ but the result, I trust, will be worthier than the means.” He 
began to trickle a dark, oily liquid upon the leaves and stones. 

He had emptied half the jar when he replaced the cork. “If at 
first you don’t succeed, it’s just as well to leave the means of trying 
again,” he soliloquised, and turned in his tracks. Avoiding with 
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infinite care the touching of leaf or stone where the liquid had fallen, 
he hastened back down the path up which he had come, diverging 
from it soon after he had re-entered the jungle. He was not the 
sort of man to overlook trifles, and was well aware that a chance 
meeting with a native might be reported later and give rise to 
inquiries which might be difficult to meet. So he took a round- 
about route which landed him in his tent again within the hour. 
Ten minutes later he walked out into the clearing, yawning and 
stretching his arms. 

“ Where’s Bryan?” he inquired of two shadows who revealed 
themselves as Colonel Traske and the Commissioner. 

‘Gone quarter of an hour ago,” said the former, laconically. 
“Miss Haldane and my wife got to wrangling about ghosts after 
you'd gone to bed, and the upshot of it was that the girl asked 
Bryan to let her accompany him. I needn’t tell you it was an offer 
he jumped at. I expect it will clench the affair—I’ll bet you a peg 
they come back engaged ?” 

Hazleton gave a terrible cry. 

“* What!” he thundered. ‘‘ Miss Haldane—gone—with—with 
Bryan!” 

The Colonel showed real concern. 

“TI say, old man,” he said, “I’m sorry you should take it like 
that. But you must have seen how things were going lately. You 
really hadn’t a chance.” 

But Hazleton was clutching at his collar as if it choked him. 
He reeled—he made inarticulate noises. With an indescribable 
gesture he swung round and fled into the jungle as a man flees 
for his life. With wondering ears the two heard the crash of the 
underwood bursting open to let him through. 

He ran with great strides which devoured the ground, smiting 
against the shrubs with his clenched fists. Creeping vines tripped 
him, thorns tore his clothes, night birds fluttered with shriekings 
from each side of his path. He scarcely looked where he went, 
making a bee-line in the desired direction with animal instinct 
rather than by any reasoned plan. And his ears strained for 
hearing into the blackness of the night. He heard nothing but the 
rush and rustle of his own going. Fancy, indeed, bore other sounds 
to him—fierce baying yells, the snap of teeth, the pad of innumer- 
able feet. He gasped—he cried aloud—and imagined answering 
outcry which eluded him in greater distance as he ran. Fearful 
pictures limned themselves against the darkness. The perspira- 
tion of his fear rained into his eyes. 

Ten minutes later, reeling, sobbing, panting, he raced into an 
open glade and came to a sudden halt. No picture of his dis- 
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ordered fancy, this which met his eyes; the quickness of his 
jealousy told him that what he saw was real beyond all doubting. 

Half in the shadow, half in the moonlight, they stood, those 
whom he sought, and Mary Haldane’s forehead was against Bryan’s 
shoulder, and his arm was about her waist. The moonbeams shone 
on the man’s face, illumined with a great triumph. The girl’s hands 
were white upon her lover's sleeve. 

As the jungle grass parted to let Hazleton through into this new- 
made Eden the two started and sprang apart. They stared at him 
as he fled towards them—they half drew back with a sense of un- 
explained terror. 

He made a furious gesture towards the direction of the camp. 

“Come back!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ Come back!” 

For a moment they were silent—with the silence of surprise. 
And then Bryan laughed. 

“* What!” he cried. ‘‘ And losea month’s pay when it’s as good 
as won? Not much, my boy! Not for all the ghosts in Baltistan!” 

Hazleton grew almost inarticulate in his passion. He waved 
his arms wildly. 

‘“* You’re in danger—horrible danger!” he shouted. ‘‘I thought 
I was too late! My God! I thought I was too late!” 

Mary Haldane’s face paled. She shrank back towards her lover, 
and stood looking at Hazleton with scared and wondering eyes. 

‘What is it?” she stammered. To her, at least, Hazleton’s 
emotion was convincing enough. 

But not to the Irishman. He burst into an uproarious laugh. 

*‘ As if I didn’t see through him and his devices!” he cried. 
‘* He’s trying to frighten us, mavourneen—he sees his money as good 
as lost unless he can work on our poor fluttering little hearts with 
another tale of his bogles. ’Tis a fine actor ye are, Hazleton, me 
boy, but we'll neither of us play Ophelia to y’r Hamlet. The trick’s 
lost ; ye’ll have to pay forfeit.” 

Hazleton fairly danced with rage. 

“It’s true—it’s true!” he yelled, fiercely. ‘‘ I can’t show you— 
I can’t explain, but you’re walking to your death—your death! Man! 
can’t you see I’m in earnest ? Can’t you—won’t you—understand ? ” 

Bryan still wore a smile of great content. 

‘‘T can understand this much,” he said, serenely, ‘‘ that I’m 
within ten minutes of winning what'll keep me in cheroots till 
Christmas. That’s good enough for me. Come along, Mary, dear, 
and see me win it.” 

Hazleton stepped forward and laid his hand upon the girl’s arm. 
“You shan’t take her!’ he thundered. ‘‘ Go to your death if you 
will, you fool! Miss Haldane comes back with me!” 
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The smile died out of Maurice Bryan’s eyes, and was succeeded 
by a very ugly frown. 

“Take your hand away, Hazleton!” he commanded, shortly. 
** And take yourself off, once and for all! ” 

won't!” cried the other. ‘I won't! Her life’s at stake— 
her very life, you madman !” 

“If there’s any madman in this vicinity,”’ said Bryan, ‘‘ he’s 
inside your skin, my boy. For the last time—will you leave Miss 
Haldane alone ?” 

No!” shouted the other. No!” 

“ Then, b’ Gad, I'll have to make you!” cried Bryan, shooting 
out his fist. 

It caught Hazleton squarely between the eyes. 

With a crash he went down across a boulder. There was a 
grating sound of broken earthenware as he fell. 

He rolled over. A thick stain was growing upon the breast of 
his tunic where an oily liquid seemed to be oozing through. A 
sweet, pungent odour rose, grew upon the breeze, and seemed to fill 
the whole ravine. 

Hazleton rose gasping. Bryan faced him, standing in front of 
Mary Haldane with clenched fists. 

The other made no attempt to renew his attack. He stood 
motionless through a long moment, his face turned up the gorge, his 
whole attitude that of one who listens. The two watched him with 
a sort of wondering stupor. 

And then— 

Far, faint at first, but growing in intensity, came a sound out of 
the distance—a sound utterly unmistakable. The bay of a wolf pack 
a-hunt. 

Hazleton turned to his companions, and a light of despair shone 
in his eyes—his features were transformed—he made a gesture which 
seemed to imply that all hope was lost. 

‘* For God’s sake come—come!” he screamed, and fled back 
nto the thicket direction from which he hademerged. The infection 
of his terror was overmastering. Unquestioning, fleeing from they 
knew not what, Mary Haldane and her lover found themselves 
racing at his heels. 

Blindly they followed Hazleton as he parted the jungle before 
them. The bushes ripped and crashed—huge leaves and twigs 
battered their faces. Once Hazleton stopped with a jerk as a great 
branch shot out athwart his path. He seized it between his hands 
and snapped it, great limb though it was, as if it had the thickness 
of a mere walking cane. He rushed through the undergrowth like a 
human engine of destruction, mowing a path for those behind. 
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So they fled, tearing the forest silences to tatters with the 
uproar of their passing, but the noise of broken saplings and 
sundered shrubs did not smother that other growing sound behind. 
It increased, doubled itself, rose to a deep chorus nearer—nearer— 
nearer—till it seemed to echo at their very heels. The great deodars 
seemed to toss it from trunk to trunk. 

And then, with a little cry, Mary Haldane sank down. 

With a heave and a jerk Bryan swung her to her feet again and 
drew her on. She gasped with pain. 

“ My ankle!” she panted. ‘ I can’t run—Oh! I can’t!” 

Her lover shouted after Hazleton. 

**Come back!” he cried. ‘‘Come back and help me carry her!” 

The other stopped, wheeled, and came racing back. Then with 
a shudder he hesitated, standing before them in a sort of agony 
of indecision. 

**T daren’t touch her,” he faltered. ‘I daren’t.” 

Surprise held Bryan speechless at first. 

* You—you daren’t!” he cried. ‘‘ Are you mad ?” 

shrieked Hazleton. No!—but I daren’t. She—she 
will get the — infection — they will hunt her as they are hunting me 
— me— if she touches the stain—the stain upon my coat!” As he 
spoke the bush behind them parted. 

Wide-eyed, white-fanged, a huge dog-wolf leaped upon him, the 
red jaws gaping for his throat. 

He shrieked again while his fingers gripped and sank into the 
thick fur below the brute’s jowl. Man and beast rolled over, fighting 
rapidly. 

Stunned for the moment, Bryan’s presence of mind was not 
long at fault. As the huge hind feet whirled up out of the 
mélée the Irishman caught them, dragged them across a trunk, and 
bent them downwards with all his weight and force. There was a 
crack, and that fight at least was over. Hazleton scrambled to his 
feet. 

“Run!” he commanded, shortly. “Run!” and waved the 
two down the path. He himself stood motionless and upright, 
facing away from the camp. They hesitated—they looked at him. 
He waved his hand again—fiercely, insistently. 

“Run!” he yelled, “ Run! It’s your only chance.” 

Bryan started and then half turned. 

“And you?” he cried. ‘‘And you ?” 

“This is my only chance—to go cleanly!’’ came back the 
answer in a voice which they hardly knew as Hazleton’s, and 
smothering his last words was the snarl and rush of half a dozen 
wolves leaping upon him out of the night. 
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Bryan caught Mary Haldane up in his arms and stumbled 
down the path with her, reeling like a drunken man, half crazed by 
suddenly realised but undefined fear. 

And she? 

She cried aloud and then stopped her ears. But for all that 
the sounds which seemed to fill the forest rang in them—rang in 
them till she and her lover blundered into the camp unharmed— 
will ring in them, indeed, whenever Hazleton’s name is mentioned, 
until her dying day. 

* * * * * 

Not long ago another Englishman stood in the glade where a 
white stone cross tells how ‘‘ John Hazleton gave his life for his 
friends.” 

Sitka, the tracker, stood behind him. 

‘“* He was buried here?” said the Englishman, carefully picking 
the lichen which had begun to deface the stone. 

The Balti shook his head. 

‘Nay, sahib,” he answered, gravely; ‘‘ here he died. The grey 
wolves give no chance for burial.” 

The other shuddered. 

‘“* What infinite—what incredible—self-sacrifice he showed !” 

The tracker smiled—an enigmatic little smile. 

‘* He had a man’s passions and he died the death—of a man!” 
he said. Of the two epitaphs Sitka’s is, perhaps, the nearer to the 
truth. 
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THE LANCASHIRE BORDERLAND 
THE TOWNELEY MOORS 
BY STR JOHN THURSBY, BART. 
(Photographs by Lady Thursby) 


A LANDSCAPE, beautiful, far-reaching, with peculiar characteristic 
features of its own, greets the eye of one who stands at the highest 
point of the Lancashire Borderland which forms the subject of this 
sketch. The brown, peaty dyke which marks the march of the two 
great counties, Lancashire and Yorkshire, runs fair along the summit 
of the hill, some 1,700 feet above sea-level, dips down on to the 
moorland below, and continues its course over the swelling bosom 
of the uplands, curving round again to make the almost half-circle 
which looks like a somewhat unwarrantable encroachment on the 
million acres of Yorkshire. About four miles to the west, hidden 
in the valley, is the busy manufacturing town of Burnley—practi- 
cally the centre of the Lancashire weaving industry—whilst further 
west the horizon is blocked by the solid mass of Pendle Hill, famous 
as the old-time resort of the witches, who, broomstick-borne, 
assembled on its summit to celebrate their weird midnight orgies. 
Away to the north, on a fair clear day, one can see the far-off 
forms of Ingleborough and Penigent. 
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Again, to the north-east uprises Bouldsworth, the limit of the 
moorland ground; whilst to the east stretch for miles and miles 
acres of heather, bracken, bilberry, and rough grass, the happy 
haunt of the grouse. No level, uninteresting plain this, but broken 
up into valleys, each with its bustling stream, and varied in contour 
by huge masses of Millstone Grit rock—now assuming fantastic 
shapes in terraces, now broken up into huge boulders, which lie on 
the hill-sides as if the giants of old had been at their play. 

On the opposite page is an example of this formation. Notice 
the series of parallel lines cut in the face cf the rock; they are 
attributed by geologists to the action of glacier-ice in ages past. 
We can see by the deviation of these lines how the huge block on 
the right-centre of the photograph has fallen from its former 
position in the line. 

A characteristic view of the hill-side boulders, still exhibiting 
the ice-scars on their sides, is also given. The “ Rocking-Stone,” 
which is curiously poised on the top of the left-centre stone, must 
have been brought down by the ice from a higher level and 
deposited on the sturdy shoulders which bear it still. 

This wild, somewhat desolate country (uncultivated, save for 
the grass farms dotted here and there on its borders) is not without 
its literary associations. In the quaint old-world village of Hurst- 
wood, nestling on the edge of the moorland, is the reputed home of 
the poet Spenser. Only at a few miles’ distance, amid precisely 
similar surroundings, stands Haworth Parsonage, the home of the 
wonderful sisters Bronté, in whose works many admirable word- 
pictures of the district are to be found. In “Jane Eyre,” for 
instance, the curious will recognise the countryside as it presented 
itself to a great and observant writer. Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
too, well known as an art critic and the author of A Painter’s 
Camp,” lived in the neighbourhood, and loved it well. He went so 
far as to camp out on the hills during the summer months, making 
studies of the heather and of the moor under its various aspects 
in storm and sunshine. “I am at the highest point of the mountain 
road between Burnley and Heptonstall,” he writes, ‘‘about two 
hundred yards from the border line of Lancashire. I enjoy my 
rambles on the moor exceedingly. I like the long lines of these hills 
with their endless variety and sweet subtlety of curve. They are not 
mountains, nor have they any pretension to the energetic character 
of the true mountain form, but they have a certain colour-beauty and 
a sublime expression of gigantic power in repose that we do not find 
in loftier ranges.” Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, too, has selected this 
borderland district for the scene of his exciting if somewhat grimly 
realistic novels; it may be—I think it is—that the picture he pre- 
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sents to the readers is too forbidding and comfortless. However, I 
must not labour the point. I want to disabuse the southern mind 
of the fixed idea that Lancashire is merely a weary waste of Wigan. 
There exist two Lancashires—one the workshop of Lancashire, and 
the other the playground of Lancashire. The workshop appears 
indeed unlovely, but the playground is fair to see, and bracing and 
healthy to dwell in, even if it only be for those short precious days 
when looms and shuttles are at rest and the worker seeks solace 
from his toil. 

The Towneley Moors derive their name from the ancient 
Catholic family that for so many generations made their home at 


DICKERDYKE 


Towneley Hall—now in the possession of the Corporation of Burn- 
ley, and used as an art gallery and museum. Dr. Whittaker, the 
Lancashire historian, speaking of Towneley says: ‘‘ Here in very 
early times, and far beyond any written memorial, was the Villa de 
Tunlay, the residence unquestionable of one of those independent 
lords before the Conquest (1066), who presided over every village and 
held immediately of the Crown.” A long line of distinguished men 
—statesmen, soldiers, scientists, and scholars—can the Towneley 
family number amongst its forbears; one specially known as a 
sportsman, Charles Towneley (born in 1803, died in 1877), practi- 
cally made by his purchases the moors as they are to-day. Charles 
Towneley took an active part in racing matters, and won the Derby 
NO. CXXXIII. VOL. XxIII.—August 1906 M 
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in 1861 with Kettledrum by Rataplan out of Hybla (bred by 
Mr. Cookson, of Neasham Hall). 

The favourite for Kettledrum’s Derby was exceedingly un- 
fortunate; it was named Klarikoff, trained at Malton, had been 
highly tried, and was backed for very large amounts. But, alas! as 
sometimes happened then, as in these days of the starting-gate, 
Klarikoff ‘‘ failed to catch Mr. McGeorge’s eye,” and was hopelessly 
left at the post. This was bad enough, but worse remained to come, 
for the ill-starred animal was burnt to death in its van on the way 
back to its Yorkshire home! Kettledrum was sold as a yearling at 
Doncaster to Mr. Eastwood, on behalf of Colonel Charles Towneley, 
for 400 guineas. Three times before, according to ‘‘ The Druid,” had 
Colonel Towneley nearly drawn a great winner in the yearling 
lottery. He had bid for Thormanby, and had also been in the 
running for Musjid, and but for Mrs. I’Anson and her daughters 
begging their father not to part with the blood, the joint offer of 
£500 for Haricot and the yearling Caller Ou would have been 
accepted. As it was, Mr. Eastwood bid 300 guineas for Caller Ou 
on the very Doncaster Thursday that he bought Haricot and Kettle- 
drum for Colonel Towneley. Derby winners are occasionally 
bought at auction, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s dictum—witness 
Spearmint’s victory in this year of grace, and those of Doncaster, 
Hermit, Galopin, Merry Hampton, and Sainfoin. After the triumph 
at Epsom it was surely the very irony of fate when Caller Ou—the 
despised outsider of whom Lord Stamford had the refusal the night 
before the race—beat the hitherto victorious Kettledrum by a head 
in the Leger, much, I fear, to the impoverishment of the lieges in 
the Burnley valley. I can sympathise with their feelings and those 
of Colonel Towneley. Kettledrum’s stud-home was chosen at Root 
Farm, on the Lancashire borderland near Whitewell. The river 
Hodder flows past it through the limestone land in the forest of 
Bowland, and the site seemed well-chosen. In spite of these 
advantages, Kettledrum was not a success as a sire; the best of his 
colts was Cymbal, and one of his daughters was the dam of Hamp- 
ton; but, these excepted, his progeny failed to increase his fame. 

Colonel Towneley had also one of the finest herds of shorthorns 
in England. His famous Butterfly founded the strain that won 
hundreds of prizes, and attracted buyers from all countries. Mr. Cul- 
shaw was the manager of the establishment, and I have had several 
talks with him on the bygone glories of the Towneley cattle, for he 
lived to be a very old man, and died only some four years ago at the 
age of ninety. ‘“‘ The Druid’ devotes many pages of ‘‘ Saddle and 
Sirloin” to the description of the herd, and of the sale at Towneley, 
where fifty-six lots averaged over £128. Suffice it to say that the 
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first herd won in fourteen years upwards of two thousand pounds in 
money prizes, besides twenty-two cups and twenty-six gold medals. 

In Colonel Towneley’s days driving had not come into vogue; 
the grouse were shot over setters and pointers, as indeed they can 
be shot nowadays, though people seem inclined to doubt it. I have 
never cared to disturb the best beats of the driving ground before 
the first shooting-party has assembled, but for the last few years I 
have gone out with a couple of pointers on the outlying parts of the 
moor, and without any specially hard work have killed an average 
of twenty-five brace to my own gun. I am persuaded it would still 
be quite possible to make a big bag on the heart of the moor over 
dogs, though in comparing the Lancashire or Yorkshire moors with 


THE ROCKING STONE 


the Scotch in this respect it must be remembered that the Lanca- 
shire birds are from a week to ten days earlier than their northern 
cousins; therefore the task of the shooter on the 12th would 
correspond to a similar enterprise on the 22nd in Scotland, and 
everyone knows well what a difference ten days will make in the 
strength and wildness of the birds. On many Scotch moors grouse 
are but baby birds for the first week or so of the legitimate season ; 
it can scarcely be called an exercise of skill to account for them 
when they rise. It is little less than slaughter to start off with a lust 
for extermination, and yet this is precisely what many shooting 
tenants do; they kill off young birds over the dogs, next they take 
M2 
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toll of the old birds driving, and then after the season is advanced, 
when the snows compel the survivors to quit the high ground where 
they have taken refuge, another opportunity is seized of making a 
bag. No tract of grouse-land can in my view long stand drastic 
treatment of this kind; if we are not to face a general decrease in 
the numbers of our birds a more discriminate and less greedy policy 
must be adopted on the part of both landlord and shooting-tenant. 

From conversation with an old farmer (whose homestead had 
been laid desolate to make place for the reservoir that supplies 
Halifax) I learned some stories of former days on the Towneley 
Hills. Driving did not begin till about 1855; before that time 


MOOR AND BURN 


Colonel Towneley and five friends used to shoot over the dogs in 
three parties from August 12 till York Races, and then another 
party came to stay at the hall till Doncaster; they used to ride up 
on the Galloways generally employed in carrying lime from Burnley 
to the upland farms, which were very much more prosperous in 
those days than now—especially as handloom-weaving was then the 
work of the women in their homes, reversing the modern tendency 
of crowding towards the mills and the town where production is 
centralised. ‘Ah, they were better days,” thought the old man; 
‘* weather seemed better like, and there was much more heather on 
the moor. Bees had honey nests there, and people used to bring 
hives up to Gorple to get the heather-honey. People used to come 
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to Gorple Bottom to get thick rushes to make candlewicks and bring 
donkeys to carry heather down to make brooms. There used to be 
two kinds of grouse—one kind lighter-coloured than the other, and 
these light ones we used to call ‘ moss-birds.’ ” 
There are certainly distinct types of grouse :— 

1. Bright red with no white underneath. 

2. Black or very dark red with much white beneath. 

3. Black or very dark red with little white beneath. 
But amongst the specimens of stuffed grouse that I have in my 
possession at home (probably dating from shortly after Colonel 
Towneley’s time, when my grandfather had a lease of the moors) 
there is a type of distinctly lighter-coloured bird than I remember 
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to have seen of recent years. Whether varieties of colour depend 
upon varieties of food is, I suppose, a moot point; or whether the 
‘moss colour” (as the farmer put it) was a case of that acquired 
similitude to its surroundings which nature often affords as a means 
of escape from easy observation and consequently of danger from 
predatory foes. White patches and markings are not very 
uncommon—last year we shot a bird with one snow-white wing. 

As regards the heather, there seems little doubt that it has 
gone back—partly possibly to the coating of soot which the winds 
waft to the hills from the myriad chimneys in the vale. I am 
inclined to think that more damage has been done by neglect of 
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proper draining and burning. Wet will kill heather anywhere. 
Blocked drains mean standing water, soaked soil, and growth of the 
obnoxious rough grass which chokes the heather and ultimately 
covers it from the light of day. But besides the heather our 
borderland moors hold plenty of other kinds of food for the grouse. 
The crowberry, bilberry, true rush, and moss-crop form a repast 
with fine variety, whilst I attribute the generally healthy condition 
of our birds to the universal presence of the Millstone Grit worn 
by the action of weather and water into little pieces of all sizes and 
shapes, thus forming admirable material to assist the birds in 
assimilating their food. 

We have done a lot of draining in the last few years; the drains 
are cut in herring-bone pattern, being about 3 ft. wide and 18 in. at 
the deepest point, the sides gently sloped to prevent disaster to young 
birds in wet weather, and also to keep the drains themselves from 
making up. 

In many places sheep are enemies to the heather, but we have 
not too many of them. What we have are known as “lonks,” and 
are desperate animals to deal with—as, leaping like stags, walls are 
no impediment to their progress, though the wire fence suffices to 
keep them out. A curious anecdote is told about a ‘‘lonk” which 
wanted to get back from the pasture to the hill. A canal was in the 
way, and the bridge-gate was strongly barricaded, but the lonk bided 
his time till a canal boat sailed past, and then jumping on to its 
deck cleared the canal at twice! Anyone who has plantations of 
young trees, who knows the difficulty of keeping the lonk out of 
them, and the damage he does when he gets in, will be ready to 
credit him with even the most refined and fiendish ingenuity. 

lf asked whether sheep should be entirely taken off a moor, or 
whether they should be allowed in limited numbers, probably the 
general verdict would be in favour of total banishment. Some argue 
in favour of their retention that in heavy snows they clear the 
heather for the grouse, but the real trouble of their presence is in the 
constant “‘dogging” back by the shepherds, thus disturbing the 
birds, and often doing serious damage in nesting-time. 

Heather sowing is another experiment we have in hand. We 
have selected patches of various soils and stripped these of their 
coverings of turf, sowing them with seeds collected from the best 
heather-land; thus we hope to be able to observe in what degree 
each kind of soil will produce a heather crop, and then to proceed to 
supplement our diminished stock. 

And what, I may be asked, of the ubiquitous poacher ? Well, the 
solitary adventurer who calls the grouse at dawn of day, though far 
from a welcome guest, does not do a great deal of harm, especially 
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as he often accounts for the ancient cocks whose presence in too 
great numbers is undesirable. Danger is really threatened when 
nets come into use and a large party of men are concerned in the 
enterprise. Such an attack was attempted many years ago on 
Towneley, and, according to my informant, ‘the poachers drove 
the moor on a moonlight night with nets fixed between Flask House 
and the Round Stone.” But the keepers who somehow had got 
wind of the affair were on the watch assisted by certain farmers. 
They captured six of the gang with many hundred yards of netting 
in their possession ; nor were the judges inclined to be merciful, for 
the prisoners were sentenced to two years each at the York Assizes. 
We have our netters to-day also, but carrying on their business in a 
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legal way on a portion of the Bouldsworth hill-side, actually leased 
to them for this purpose by the local district authority. I know 
that Germany ships many products into our accommodating coun- 
try. Iam credibly informed that in our turn we supply Yorkshire 
grouse to Germany, for it was to that country that most of last 
year’s catch in the nets was consigned. 

I have already expressed my opinion that the killing of too 
many young birds early in the season over dogs is a great mis- 
take. The same argument applies to driving; if a large number of 
beaters are employed, and birds driven to and fro until they are 
weary, large bags may be obtained, but at the expense of the health 
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of the moor, for the immature broods are flushed, and even if they 
pitch before reaching the butts, are again flushed and suffer con- 
siderably, whilst if but few beaters are in the line these broods escape 
for the time and come in for the later parties of the season. The 
old birds can be flushed by a few beaters, and it is these that should 
be killed off as far as possible. 

I came across an interesting estimate as to the percentage 
of old birds in the bag; it is only satisfactory, said the writer, 
if the percentage of old birds is at least 40 to 60 per cent. 
It seems to me, however, that the percentage most chiefly depends 
upon the quality of the breeding season; if every productive 
couple has an average of five young ones, I should consider it a fair 
year—six or seven good—and beyond that exceptional. One would 
expect even with scientific driving an average corresponding to the 
existing proportions. 

A photograph on p. 171 shows a bit of the old pack-road, stretch- 
ing from Yorkshire across the moors. The stones are well worn 
by the feet of thousands now long dead and gone, who were wont to 
carry the produce of the country from Keighley to Colne, Todmor- 
den, and Burnley. Once a week they made the journey with their 
pack-horses decorated with tinkling bells and gay worsted adornment. 
Their coming must have been eagerly awaited by many a gossip at 
the lonely farms on their way; many a merry tale or choice bit of 
news would the pack-man bring in addition to his wares. Or one 
may picture them resting at the old inn on the highway, where the 
landlord (who was evidently a wag) had inscribed on his signboard 
*‘Free drinks here to-morrow”; a to-morrow, alas for thirsty but 
impecunious travellers! that never came. 

This is a wild burn-side in Thursden valley. Just above is a 
fine spring known as Robin Hood’s Well, though it is more than 
doubtful whether that celebrated outlaw ever drank of its ice-cold 
waters. But perhaps he may have been tempted (he was an 
adventurous man) to journey with his merry men so far north and 
see whether he cculd wing the wary moorcock with an arrow from 
his redoubtable cross-bow. 

The general prospect of sport this year seems to be rather poor. 
May was far from realising the character bestowed upon it by the 
poets, who, like the prophets, being human are apt to err. Hard 
frosts at night were followed by falls of snow which on several days 
covered the higher portions of the ground, with evil results to the 
broods so recently hatched, some of whom fell victims to the 
inclemency of the weather. Still, in many cases their bereaved 
mothers would nest again, bringing up a second family with every 
chance in their favour. But this progeny will be immature when 
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the season begins, and will come in to supplement the stock when 
the earlier shooting parties are concluded. Pessimistic reports are 
circulated from many districts, probably not without due reason ; 
but in my walks over the moorland I have come across many healthy 
lots of six and seven already strong on the wing, so I personally am 
not disposed to premature despair. 

One example of nesting on Gorple Moor is sufficiently curious 
to merit a word or two of explanation. It appears that the hen bird 
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had made her nest in a little depression of the ground where she 
subsequently found that the water interfered with her comfort in 
sitting. To obviate this she with great cleverness built up the nest 
from underneath with coarse grass, thus raising it some three or four 
inches above its original level. But in the progress of this work 
five of the eleven eggs in the nest appeared to have been dislodged 
and fallen close to the original home. It appears that the cock then 
took up domestic duties and sat on the five outcast eggs in close 
proximity to his mate, with the result that all the eleven were 
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eventually hatched. The double nest has been preserved and is still 
to be seen, though photography has been difficult owing to the 
position of the object it was desired to take. The keeper on the beat 
assures me that with the aid of his field glasses he actually saw the 
cock sitting. Although I have heard of cock partridges doing so, 
it is a new thing to me in the case of grouse, but I submit the matter 
to your readers from the results of my own observation. At any 
rate it is surely improbable in the extreme that two hens would 
choose to sit on what is practically one nest. 

The Grouse Commission, which is pursuing its researches into 
disease, its causes and possible remedies (entirely at the cost of 
those who are interested in the problems before it), is likely to do 
useful work even if it fails in the primary object of its labour. The 
result of collecting details of every sort regarding the birds, their 
choice of food at different seasons, their habits, plumage, and 
general characteristics, will be not less valuable than the ascertaining 
of the correct methods of burning, draining, and treatment of moor- 
lands, of all of which many proprietors and tenants have been utterly 
careless, allowing things to go on as they will from season to season. 
And yet it seems to me that much of the interest to be derived from 


the possession or tenancy of moors arises from the desire to improve 
or perfect them—an occupation which is not only concerned with 
the brief period in which the results are to be seen from the drives, 
but gives a constant source of pleasant thought and design the whole 
year through. 
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HOW MEN GET OUT AT CRICKET 
BY A. G. LINNEY 


THERE are nine different ways of getting out, of which three may, 
for all intents and purposes, be neglected, viz.: ‘‘ Hit the ball 
twice,” ‘‘ Obstructing the field,” and ‘‘ Handled the ball.” 

Ask the first ten cricketers you meet which is the commonest 
way of being dismissed, and probably all of them will reply, ‘‘ Why, 
bowled, of course”; and figures indicate that this is a true judg- 
ment. On the average (judged by last season’s County Champion- 
ship figures) the number of players who were bowled out is only 
slightly less than the number got out in all other ways :— 


1905 CounTy CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Wickets to bowler 
direct. Wickets taken 
(Includes ‘‘ hit wkt.”” and otherwise. 
1.b.w.). 


Lancashire ... wa 56°5 
Warwick __.... in 57°6 
Worcester ... sibs 49°0 
Middlesex... 458 55°2 


It is clear from these figures that among the leading counties 
the bowlers are directly responsible for the dismissal of nearly half 
the opponents who face them. The records for Somerset and Hants 
tell their own tale very clearly: they were short of deadly bowlers, 
and further examination into their bowling averages show how true 
this is. 
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The Yorkshire Eleven of 1894 was, perhaps, the most brilliant 
fielding side which has taken part in county cricket at any time, so 
that it is interesting to see the proportion of “‘ wickets direct” and 
otherwise. Even here, when Peel and Wainwright were in their 
prime, the wickets taken by bowlers only stand at 42 per cent. of the 
total, and wicket-keeper and fielders put out 58 per cent. of their 
opponents. 


VICTIMS IN THE 1905 TEST GAMES. 


The state of affairs as seen by the record in the series of five 
games last year between England and the Australians is slightly 
different. The Colonials secured 43 per cent. of their opponents’ 
wickets by bowling them down, but we bowled out only one in 
three of the Cornstalks, a proportion much lower than appears in 
any of the county tables. The excellence of the English fielding 
(save in the fifth match) was a feature of the Tests, and here again 
the figures corroborate that impression. 


How MEN Got OvuT IN THE 1905 TEST MATCHES. 


Wickets which fell... English 

Australian 
Caught out ... ... by English 

by Australians 
Bowled out... ... by English 

by Australians ... 
Put out See ... by English wicket-keeper 

by Australian wicket-keeper 
L.b.w. ee ... to English bowlers 

to Australian bowlers 
Run out te ... by English fielders 

by Australian fielders 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CATCHING. 


Has not C. B. Fry said: ‘Give me a side which will take all 
the catches which are sent and 1’]] do without first-class bowlers ” ? 
While, of course, the so-called chances, as duly chronicled every 
match, are certainly not always real chances, nevertheless the 
number of runs hit up by men after being missed is extraordinary. 
Ask David Denton, for instance. The 1894 Yorkshire Team, already 
referred toas a magnificent fielding side, took 173 catches in twenty- 
three games, an average of nearly eight per match; and Gloucester, 
whose work in the field last year was extra smart, took seven catches 
each match. The former eleven, in fact, dismissed nearly 40 per 
cent. of their opponents by catches in the field. 


30 

26 
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TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CATCHES TAKEN BY CoUNTY TEAMS 
IN CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES IN 1905. 
(Exclusive of catches at wicket.) 

Sussex 

Surrey 

Lancs 

Hants 

Kent 


The varying number of matches played by the competing teams 
renders a comparison impossible, even as regards the completed 
games, for so often a side won either after “‘ declaring” or by an 
innings. Hence, for example, Northampton’s position is explained 
by the fact that only twelve games were played by that county. 

The complete table showing what one may call the work done in 
the field must include the victims of the wicket-keeper and the “ run- 
outs.”’ It would seem that Yorkshire, Kent, Warwick, Derby, 
Essex, Worcester, and Hants elevens catch better ‘“‘away” than 
at home. 


| Wicket- 
Home Away Total Run Out. keeper's 


County. Catches. | Catches. Catches. 


Sussex 184 264 
Yorkshire .. |. “387 262 
Surrey... | 238 
Lancashire or 162 233 
Kent 132 IgI 
Gloucester 130 190 
Warwick .. os 130 189 
Notts 126 178 
Leicester .. oe | 118 | 8 172 
Hants 133 169 
Derbyshire ae | 218 166 
Essex 107 154 
Somerset .. te I12 | 149 
Worcester ae 105 148 
Middlesex 95 | 
Northants 51 | Ve 
| i | | 
Home and Away Catches do not, of course, include those taken at the wicket : 
these are counted in under the head of ‘‘ Wicket-keeper’s Work.” 
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THE MEN WHO CAN CATCH BEsT. 
T. S. Fishwick, Warwick 
K. O. Goldie, Sussex... 
A. O. Jones, Notts... 
James Seymour, Kent ... — 
C. A. Ollivierre, Derby... 
G. Jessop, Gloucester ... << 
A. E. Relf, Sussex ides os 
A. C. Maclaren, Lancs... 
L. C. Poidevin, Lancs ... 
J. Tunnicliffe, Yorks... 21 

The following players caught out — men in one match :— 
James Seymour, Fishwick, Jessop, Maclaren. 

Four men were caught in one match by :—Fishwick, thrice; 
A. O. Jones, twice; James Seymour, twice; Ollivierre and Jessop. 

In matches against the Australians, the three Yorkshiremen— 
Rhodes, Denton, and Tunnicliffe—all caught four men out in different 
matches, Rhodes’s victims being secured in the Fourth Test Match. 

THE WoRrK OF THE WICKET-KEEPERS. 

The men behind the stumps undergo an enormous amount of 
battering during the season’s cricket, and their smartness has much 
to do with the success of the bowlers. The veteran David Hunter 
has over a thousand scalps to his girdle in Yorkshire matches, while 
Strudwick of Surrey, who in 1903 got rid of gi opponents at the 
wicket, holds record for a season's work. 

Last season in County Championship games alone the tally to 
the stumpers’ credit reads thus :— 

Surrey... Middlesex ... 

Kent deck Essex — 2 

Lancashire Worcester ... 

Warwick . Somerset ... | 

Leicester . Northants . a 

Seven the wicket in one to the 
credit of Board, Hunter, and Huish, the last-named accomplishing 
this feat twice. 

Butt (twice), Davis of Leicester, Stedman, and Hunter put out 
six men each at different times; while for Derbyshire v. Essex at 
Leyton Humphries caught five of the nine men who were dismissed 
by his side. 
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LEG BEFORE WICKET. 


It is open to question if the fashion of playing the ball with the 
legs in defence of the wickets, against which there was once so much 
outcry, has led in reality to a great increase in ].b.w. victims. There 
were 169 Championship games in 1905, and in twenty-nine of these 
there was no record of a case of |.b.w. Wilfred Rhodes got a dozen 
men out thus during the season, and he stands easily first in this 
direction, John Gunn, Lees, Hayes, and Bestwick following, some 
distance behind, with eight each—all these totals coming from 
County Championship records only. As has already been seen in 
the analysis of Test Matches, five per cent. of those who got out had 
*‘leg before” opposite their names. 

Warwickshire players appear to have a special knack of getting 
in front, for when playing Sussex five of them were out thus, and 
precisely the same number were |.b.w. against Yorkshire, four being 
so in one innings. 

Run Ovt. 


No fewer than 134 cases of this unsatisfactory style of exit 
occurred in the Championship games last year. In the match at 
Birmingham between Warwick and Surrey as many as five men 
were thus got rid of among the twenty-seven who were out ! 

Somerset have an unenviable record in this respect. The team 
succeeded in running out only three of their opponents in the whole 
season, while on eleven occasions in home matches alone had a 
Somerset man to retire run out. In fact one man in every thirteen 
fell in this way. 


PORT KENNEDY, THURSDAY ISLAND 


TORRES STRAITS PEARLS AND PEARLERS 


BY HEDLEY VICARS CROSSFIELD 


We've painted the islands vermilion, 
We've pearl'd on half-shares in the bay. 


AN insignificant unit of an inconspicuous group of islands known as 
the Prince of Wales Group, Thursday Island has not only become 
a commercial centre of considerable importance, but it has attained 
a position that is really unique among the islands of Australasia. 
Situated some thirty miles north-west of Cape York, the most 
northerly point of Queensland, in the straits named after the cele- 
brated navigator De Torres, who was the first to sail through them, 
the island lies right in the track of the shipping between Great 
Britain (Eastern route), China and Japan, and the Australian ports; 
and possessing the finest harbour on the Queensland coast, it has 
naturally become a port of call and coaling station for many lines of 
steamships. 

It also plays an important part in the coastal defence scheme, 
for Port Kennedy is a garrison town, and the acacia-clad heights 
overlooking the harbour are crowned with artillery. It is the home 
of the far-famed Torres Straits pilots who take the southward-bound 
ships inside the Great Barrier Reef; but it is as the headquarters of 
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the Torres Straits pearl and pearl-shell fisheries that Thursday 
Island lays claim to a world-wide fame. The Torres Straits shell 
was first discovered in 1865 on the Waipa Reef, about sixty miles 
from the island. The shellers’ headquarters were established at 
Somerset, on the mainland side of the Albany Pass, a few miles 
from Cape York, one of the most beautiful spots on the Queensland 
coast. The Government Resident and the police were stationed 
there at the time, but they and the shellers moved to Thursday 
Island about a decade later, to take advantage of its harbour and 
shipping facilities. The town, Port Kennedy, is scarcely picturesque 
in itself, but from the heights above it a magnificent view may be 


‘“SKETLY BELL,’’ A TYPICAL PEARLING SCHOONER 


obtained. The ocean, especially during the monsoon season, blazes 
with brilliant colours; purple cloud-shadows flit over the surface, 
where sapphire and turquoise are blended; landward the waters— 
limpid, emerald, lovely—are fringed with gold by the shifting sands 
of the shallows; cinnamon-coloured coral reefs, set in surf as white 
as snow, are scattered far as eye can reach in serpentine shapes and 
crescents; and the pearlers’ boats like flecks of foam peep over the 
purple horizon, swaggering home on snowy sail on a tide of singular 
swiftness. 

The term “ pearler” or “sheller” is applied generically to the 
captains, managers, and clerks of the boats engaged in the industry. 
The typical Torres Straits pearlers are men of fine physique, whose 
NO. CXXXIII]. VOL. 1906 N 
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self-reliance and courage are daily demonstrated by the resource 
and readiness with which they face the dangers incidental to their 
calling. Their clothes are so scanty when they are at work that 
they are tanned from top to toe to a mahogany tint by the rays of 
the tropical sun, and the deep bronze of their faces is accentuated 
by the glint of their clear eyes and white teeth. It is not now usual 
for them to own the boats they work, for “ pearling on half-shares”’ 
is no longer the lucrative concern it once was. This is due partly 
to the immense fall in the price of the shell itself, and partly to the 
fact that the boats have to proceed to a greater distance, and the 


DIVER AWAITING HELMET AND PREPARING TO DESCEND 


divers to descend to a greater depth, than was formerly the case, for 
the fishing grounds near the island have been either exhausted or 
closed. 

The boats are owned principally by companies, and the ranks 
of the small owners will doubtless be further thinned by reason of 
the present slump. Most of the pearlers are natives of Australia or 
New Zealand, though a few come from further afield. The divers 
are mainly Japs, Malays, Rhotumahs, and Manilamen, the Japs 
being by far the most expert and industrious workers. The island 
possesses ten fleets of pearling luggers, each of which is supplied 
with provisions by its accompanying schooner. There are also 
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several smaller fleets working from the shore which take sufficient 
provisions with them for their five or six weeks’ trip. 

The largest fleet contains twenty boats. During the period of 

the north-west trades, called the nor’-west season, lasting from 
November to March, work is practically discontinued owing to the 
dirty water and boisterous weather. This may also occur for three 
or four weeks at a time during the south-east trades, which blow 
more or less during the remainder of the year, sometimes with 
immense force. The 
fishing used to be carried 
on as far south as Cook- 
town, but since the terri- 
ble and disastrous hurri- 
cane of 1899 the men 
will not work inside the 
Barrier Reef, and in any 
case the shell obtainable 
thereabouts is of inferior 
quality, much of it be- 
ing of the black-lipped 
variety. 

On an average the 
so-called luggers are of 
about twelve tons; they 
are not really luggers, 
being ketch - rigged. 
They will stand very 
heavy weather, and 
some of them are as 
good sea-boats as any 
of their tonnage in the 
world. Most of them 
are built on the island 
by the Japanese. Each lugger has a complement of six or seven 
coloured men, viz. the diver, the tender who looks after him when 
he is at work on the bottom, and the sailors. A schooner’s com- 
plement consists of (white) the captain, the manager, and one or 
two clerks, and (coloured) the bo’s’n and sailors. The manager is 
“boss”? in practically everything save the working of the ship, and 
he directs the captain as to changing quarters from one shelling 
ground to another. Collecting-boats which carry the shell from the 
luggers to the schooners are open centre-board boats of twenty-foot 
keel. They usually visit the luggers daily, though they may be 
delayed for as much as a week by the rough weather. 


A TYPICAL NORTH QUEENSLAND LIGHTHOUSE, INSIDE 
THE GREAT BARRIER, LOW WOODY ISLAND 
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There are two forms of diving: that performed in diver’s cos- 
tume, and that without, the latter being known as ‘‘ swimming 
diving.” The former is, of course, much the more practised of the 
two. In the latter ‘‘ goggles’ or spectacles are used; these area 
wonderful aid to the sight, converting a mere swirl of green waters 
into a medium of almost atmospheric transparency. The swimmers 
work in comparatively shallow water—that is, in from three to five 
fathoms, though some can work in as much as ten. They carry a 
bag suspended from their necks as a temporary receptacle for the 
shell. The diver works, with short intervals, from sunrise to sunset, 
in fact as long as he can see. Divers in dress are hardly ever 
attacked by sharks; even swimmers are not frequently, for they keep 


SWIMMERS, WITH GOGGLES 


a sharp look-out, and do not venture far from their boat. If they 
spy a shark swimming near the surface when they are on the bottom, 
they lie perdu as long as possible to give him time to shift, and are 
generally able to dash on board before they have been discovered, 
or at any rate before their foe has had time to intercept them. 
Sharks apparently do not rush a man so readily in mid-ocean 
where they can easily obtain their ordinary food, as they do in the 
harbours and estuaries where their appetite for a different diet has 
been whetted by garbage of all sorts. The swimmers, however, do 
not eat meat on board the boats where they are working, lest the 
refuse should attract these enemies, and even rejected pieces of 


turtle and dugong are disposed of when changing from one fishing 
ground to another. 
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Diving in dress is performed in from six to thirty fathoms, 
though at the latter depth it is extremely dangerous. Ten fathoms 
is about the average, and at this depth the dips vary from half to 
three-quarters of an hour in duration. In thirty fathoms the men 
are limited to five minutes by the watch. The waters at this depth 
are really closed by Government, because they are so dangerous; but 
a diver will apparently run any risk rather than return, once he is 
“‘on shell.’’ Of course the so-called pressure-effects from diving 
vary with the 
organ affected. 

A diver some- 
times expires as 
soon as he re- 
turns to the sur- 
face; or he may 
come up appar- 
ently sound, and 
fall over dead 
upon the deck 
after removing 
his dress; para- 
lysis of the lower 
extremities may 
supervene’ with 
more or less 
rapidity after his 
return to the up- 
per world; or it. 
may be that he 
suffers from tran- 
sient giddiness, 
pain in the head, ON BOARD A PEARLER IN THE STRAITS 


and sickness— 
the only indications of his narrow escape from death. The doctor 
who attends those cases which reach the hospital says that a couple 
of months’ rest in bed with mild electrical applications suffice 
completely to restore the majority, and that he considers the rapid 
recoveries due to the fact that the lesions present in these cases are 
limited hemorrhages or effusions into the membranes and spaces 
round, and not into the substance of the spinal cord. It is the too 
sudden removal of the pressure—and not, as seems popularly believed, 
the pressure itself—that causes these pathological conditions. This 
is exemplified by the similar though milder symptoms sometimes 
shown by those attaining great elevations in mountaineering. 
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Great ingenuity has been shown in the manufacture of the 
different diving dresses that have been tried from time to time, but 
even the attires still in use are inadequate to protect the diver from 
the pressure to which he is subjected. One variety was constructed 
like a suit of armour, with greaves at the joints, but it failed because 
these became locked when the diver stooped. Diving is carried on 
when a boat is at anchor, or when drifting with a couple of turns of 
chain round her anchor, or when she is “‘ free.” 

Pear] shell are not found on a sand or mud bottom, they rest 
on a shell or reef bottom. Of course many a dip is made without a 
single shell resulting, but when on shell a diver will frequently 
return with as many as six or seven, and under exceptionally favour- 
able conditions he may obtain as many as twenty in a single dip. 
The shells when placed on the lugger’s deck open from the heat of 
the sun, and every opportunity is then afforded for the surreptitious 
removal of any large pearl they may contain. The insertion of a 
wedge of wood to prevent the mollusc from closing its shell, and the 
dexterous manipulation of a piece of bent wire, is all that is necessary 
to enrich a diver perhaps to the extent of several hundred pounds. 
The Japanese will never betray the perpetrators, but the natives are 
less discreet, so the wily Japs send them ashore, ostensibly for wood 
and water, when they contemplate a coup of this description. The 
gristly part of the flesh of the pearl-oyster is not bad eating when 
curried or baked, after it has been dried in the sun. 

When the shells are brought on board the schooners they are 
removed from the bags, and are placed in heaps on the deck, each 
heap being marked with a piece of wood to indicate which lugger 
they came from. They are then opened—an ordinary dinner-knife, 
with a long handle to give a good grip, being used for the purpose. 
Search is now made for any pearls or blisters they may contain. 
The “fish”? are removed, and the shells are divided and cleaned, all 
superfluous shell being chipped off. Next they are weighed, each 
diver receiving a small percentage according to the weight of his 
catch. Packing the shell into cases is the next process; they are 
then shipped—mostly to London, whither the greater number of 
the pearls also are sent. Some of the shells are shipped to New 
York, and some of the pearls are sold to local dealers. 

The price of pearls should not be higher in the island than 
elsewhere; nevertheless it is said that a well-known pearl expert 
made the expenses of a trip to Sydney and back by buying pearls in 
that town and selling them to dealers in the island on his return. 
No one can say what is the value of the annual output of pearls 
from the island, because such large numbers leave by devious 
channels, but it is probably between £35,000 and 45,000. It is well 
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known that large numbers of pearls that have been filched are sold 
every year, in fact by some it is computed that about 50 per cent. 
of the pearls disappear in this way. 

The shapes of pearls are (in order of merit) spherical, drop, long 
drop, button (high and flat), egg, pear, and barrel. Pearls are 
generally found in the flesh of the “‘ fish’’—the best being at the lip, 
the next best at the butt, and sometimes a good pearl is lying loose 
in the shell, in process of being got rid of. ‘ Barroque” is the 
name given to those pearls of irregular shape and no value that are 
generally lying in the fibres of the abductor muscle. 


DIVER JUST RETURNED TO THE SURFACE, SHOWING BAG CONTAINING SHELL 


The high price of the best pearls will be easily understood when 
it is remembered that as many as three thousand consecutive shells 
have been opened without a vestige of anything in the way of a pearl, 
good or bad, being discovered. From 1,000 to 1,100 tons of shell are 
sent to London every year, or about £100,000 worth at present prices. 
Now shell is only worth from £90 to £100 per ton, and at this rate 
owners are losing money in carrying on the fishery. The material 
is used for making cutlery-handles, buttons, card-counters, and table 
ornaments, and it is the substitution of aluminium for nacre or 
mother-of-pearl in the manufacture of these articles that is believed 
to have so seriously affected the price. A few years ago shell was 
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booming; it actually reached £410 per ton, and it is believed that 
the fashion, so universal at that time, of wearing enormous mother- 
of-pearl buttons partly accounted for this. 

The wage of a good diver is £150 per annum, and that of a 
tender is £50. The licence for a lugger is from £3 Ios. to £5 or £6 
per annum, that for a schooner is £20, and in addition to this pilot- 
age has to be paid for at so much per ton. Every diver has to pay 


ON BOARD MR. JARDINE’S PEARLER ‘‘ SOMERSET” 


£1 yearly for his licence, and each member of the crew pays a 
shilling per month towards the hospital. 

It takes from fifteen to sixteen hundred shell of average size to 
weigh a ton, though from seven hundred and fifty to nine hundred 
large ones will weigh as much. A shell was found on the coast of 
New Guinea some years ago that weighed 231b. The owner asked 
£15 for his find, but it is almost needless to say that he did not get 
it. The West Australian pearl fishery is supposed to produce a 
greater quantity of shell than that of Torres Straits, but the latter 
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is probably responsible for a larger number of valuable pearls than 
any other fishery in the world. 

Port Darwin, the port of the Northern Territory of South 
Australia, possesses several small fleets of pearling boats which work 
from the shore. Broome, the headquarters of the West Australian 
fleets, is neither such a pleasant nor centrally situated town as Port 
Kennedy. Various attempts have been made, by the introduction 
of foreign bodies, to induce the Meleagrina margaritifera to form 
pearls as a self-protective measure, but these attempts have been 
unsuccessful so far. The propagation of the pearl-oyster itself is, 


WEIGHING AND PACKING THE PEARL SHELL AND STENCILLING THE BOXES 


however, being attempted by a well-known English firm who have 
purchased an island in the South Seas for that purpose. The pro- 
ject is being carried out under the supervision of Saville Kent, a 
prominent English scientist. 

The manner of transporting the living oysters from their habitat 
to the island is most ingenious: rows of tubs are placed in the 
vessel’s ’tween decks, one row higher than the other; a stream of 
sea water is kept running into each higher tub, and thence into the 
one below it, the overflow being carried off by a chute. The shells 
are set on their butts—about a dozen are placed in each tub— 
sufficient room being allowed for them to open and feed. These fish 
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are distributed in the shallow waters of the lagoons where the tide 
ebbs and flows, and where they will spat. It has been stated that 
glass-bottomed boats will be used so that the well-being of the fish 
in their new surroundings can be noted. 

It is amusing to watch the native crews when ashore pursuing 
their respective managers, who are likewise their paymasters, for the 
ever-necessary cash. They haunt the halls, corridors, and balconies 
of the hotels—Japs, Malays, and Manilamen, New Guinea boys and 
Solomon Islanders, each with the same laudable object in view, viz. 
that of raising the wind. Nearly every hotel possesses a billiard 
room set apart from the main building for the use of these coloured 
gentry, and this is thronged with a motley laughing crowd of all 
sorts and shades from morn till night. Of course the law does not 
permit of natives being served with alcoholic drinks, but ‘* what the 
eye does not see the heart does not grieve for,” and moreover it is a 
simple matter for their friends who are not thus debarred to obtain 
it for them. In spite of this, fights and stabbing affrays are 
extremely rare. Formerly, however, there were serious riots be- 
tween the Manilamen and the South Sea Islanders, who cherish a 
long-standing grudge against one another, and this has been fostered 
for their own purpose by people who should know better. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that Thursday Island has 
been not inappropriately named “ Thirsty Island’; in fact tersely 
and truly—in several senses—has it been said, ‘The sea hath its 
pearls, and the island hath its sponges.” 
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PALI HILL GOLF CLUB-HOUSE 


AN INDIAN GOLF LINKS 
BY W. P. PECHEY 


Go.tF in India is quite a different game from golf in England. 
Without an abundance of turf good links and good play are impos- 
sible ; and as the climate of India generally consists of nine months’ 
drought and three months’ deluge, turf is unknown in India, except 
in a few specially favoured places. Whence it follows that the golf 
links of India, and the game played over them, are ‘things un- 
dreamed of” by English golfers. 

But the Anglo-Indian who wants to play golf soon abandons his 
home-made prejudices about good and bad golf links. Indiaisa 
land of makeshifts, wherein necessity breeds strange children. In 
a country where crops are sown, grown, and harvested without 
horse or plough-share or scythe, surely golf-links can be made 
and golf can be played without turf! 

Without turf, we say, but not altogether without grass, or, at 
all events, greenness. When, after long months of drought, the 
heavens become black with clouds and the welcome rains begin 
to fall, then the face of the earth, as if touched by the wand of 
a magician, is changed from a barren desert into a verdant pasture 
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land, and the heart of the golfer rejoices. But even then he is very 
far from finding a golfing paradise. On the low-lying ground, the 
barren dusty soil changes into mud with its rich crop of weeds 
and grasses of all kinds, while on better drained places a thin coat 
of hariali grass is seldom sufficient to tee the ball. Still, there 
is a grip in the ground when it is wet. The ball ‘ holds” a little 
when it pitches, and if you take it very cleanly you can play a 
brassy through the green without disastrous results. Indeed, were 
it not for the fact that you play in cotton clothing, no coat on 
your back, and a big sun helmet on your head, and frequently wipe 


DRIVING FROM THE FIRST TEE 


the sweat from your face (the shade temperature in the rains 
averages 85), you might think you were playing real golf. 

When the rainy season is over no such deception of mind is 
possible. The sun’s supremacy is then not disputed by cloud or 
shower. The ground is baked hard and brown; here and there 
patched with grass, grey and “sparse as hair in leprosy,” and 
elsewhere inches deep in dust. The ball, after pitching, bounds 
into the air again with renewed activity, and then rattles over the 
ground like a pea on a plate. The poorest driver temporarily 
becomes a Braid. A brassy is of as little use as a buffy, and a 
rubber-cored ball seems possessed with a devil. 
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None the less golf is popular in India. And rightly so. The 
good fellowship it promotes, the healthy exercise it affords, the 
opportunities it offers for debate, humour, and rivalry, are not con- 
fined to links where perfection reigns, but flourish as happily on 
links such as ours. 

Twelve miles north of Bombay, just across the creek which 
separates Bombay Island from the adjoining island of Salsette, lies 
the village of Bandra. Not many years ago Bandra was a collection 
of mud huts; now it has developed into an important suburb, with a 
service of fast trains to and from Bombay; and it and its neighbour- 


PUTTING ON THE FOURTH GREEN 


ing village, Pali, are rapidly becoming covered with bungalows. 
Pali, or Pali Hill, as it is more commonly called, is, in the language 
of the guide book, a small eminence on the south-west corner of 
Salsette, charmingly situated amidst groves of palms and mangoes, 
bounded on the one side by the azure waters of the Arabian Sea, and 
on the other by the low-lying rice fields where the patient ryot 
toils for his daily bread. Here, we may add to this effusion, a 
European community has settled, and in due course a golf links 
followed their arrival. 

Our links comprise a very limited area, for the hill itself is small, 
and a large portion of it which has not been cleared for bungalows 
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has been planted with mango trees. Only the western slope has 
been left clear, and this, with the open space between it and the sea- 
shore, leaves us about forty acres for our links, which are 2,200 
yards long, but involve a good deal of crossing. The names of the 
holes are as follows :— 

1. Plas Greaves. 6. Cliff. 
Casuarina. 7. Sethdavie. 
Mango. 8. Danda. 
Hill-side. g. Rotten Row. 
Punch Bowl. 


Some of the names need explanation. No. 1 is called after 
a palatial building near the links, built by the president of the 


VIEW FROM THE FOURTH GREEN, LOOKING SOUTH 


club for a country residence. Nos. 2 and 3, as many of your 
readers will know, are the names of trees. Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
speak for themselves ; 7 and 8 are called after Indian villages adjoin- 
ing the links. No. 9 is a masterpiece of nomenclature. The 
line to this hole is alongside a path, down which we ride to get to 
the Versova sands. The ground which adjoins this path is very 
rough and stony. Whence “ Rotten Row”! 

Our limited acreage necessitates the holes being short ones. In 
the dry weather, with rubber-cored balls, all but the last two holes 
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can be driven from the tee. These two last holes are the 
worst in the course. They leave very little room for error in 
the long game, one being bounded by padday fields and the grave- 
yard, and the other by padday fields and the rocky slopes. More- 
over, even if a ball is driven absolutely straight down the centre of 
the course, in either case the odds are in favour of it lying badly 
for the next shot, which is a full one. 

Our best holes are the first, fifth, and sixth. The first requires 
a full shot to reach the green, which is in a slight hollow, guarded 


BUNKERED—PLAYING TO THE FIFTH HOLE 


by jungle and rough ground and a stone wall. A good drive will 
pitch over the wall and land your ball somewhere near the green. 
If, however, it is sliced or pulled, it will generally be out of bounds, 
and if topped it will be ina road or under a stone wall. The fifth 
hole is a ‘‘ blind” hole, and requires a well-played three-quarter 
mashie shot, which must carry a wall and cactus hedge, and some 
very rough and rocky ground. A “topped” ball, as the photograph 
shows, is very badly punished. About 200 yards from the next tee, 
which is on the top of a hill, is the sixth hole. A sliced ball is not 
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much punished here, except in the rains, when two ponds—or tanks 
as they are called here—are full to overflowing ; but a ball topped or 
pulled is generally in trouble, and this ‘‘ trouble” is, as a rule, no 
laughing matter. Alas that it is not only bad shots that get into 
trouble! So many and so varied are the bad lies on Indian links, 
even “‘on the course,” that an Anglo-Indian golfer may be recog- 
nised on English links by his proficiency with his niblick. The 
bad lies, of course, are mainly due to climatic influences above 
referred to, but the loose stones in the soil are also largely respon- 
sible for them. The task of Sisyphus was as hopeless as ours is. 


VIEW FROM THE SIXTH TEE, SHOWING THE EIGHTH GREEN 


The fifth green is away to the left. The black spots on the ground are fishermen's nets, 
rolled up to be carted away, having been dried 


We have spent hundreds of rupees in labour to rid us of these 
pestilent stones, but it avails nothing. A new crop springs up 
within a fortnight of the removal of the old one. Even our putting 
greens—which, by the way, are not green but brown—are not free 
from stones. Grass greens are not possible, even in the rains, so 
we prepare smooth circular patches of earth, beat them flat, and 
sprinkle them with sand to hold up the ball. We carefully pick out 
all the loose stones when preparing these greens, but others unfail- 
ingly appear. In India, putting is neither an art nor an inspiration, 
but a thing of hopes and fears and—disasters. 
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Our bunkers proper deserve a paragraph to themselves. They 
are stone walls, cactus hedges, padday fields, a grave-yard, and— 
the golfer’s special abhorrence—trees. If the whole duty of a bunker 
were to frighten the player and stop his ball when it is not properly 
hit, our bunkers would be difficult to beat. But a good bunker 
should also afford a chance of recovery, and our bunkers do not do 
that. Not only that, they do not always allow a chance of playing 
at all! The way in which our bunkers swallow golf balls is ruinous 
to the temper, and—now, at two rupees a time—ruinous to the 
pocket also. 

Our club-house is small, and provides no luxuries, save those 


ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE SIXTH TEE, FACING NORTH, SHOWING DANDA, 
A FISHING VILLAGE 


which, on Saturdays and Sundays, an enterprising Goanese gentle- 
man dispenses, well-iced, at reasonable rates. The house is not 
pucca built. That is, it is not made of bricks and mortar with a 
view to lasting half a life-time. We are but sojourners here. The 
irrepressible Parsi builder will, ere long, be sure to spoil our links. 
The club-house therefore is built out of old railway wagons with 
plenty of screws, and nails, and paint, to make it hold together, and 
keep off the sun and rain—for a season. 

Our caddies leave little to be desired except in respect of 
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clothes. When we first began to play golf on Pali Hill they had 
about as much clothing as the pigmies at the Hippodrome, and like 
them were rather doubtful performers. Since then, however, they 
have become better in both respects. And as they mark down the 
ball exceedingly well, and do not talk, and generally keep up, and 
take some interest in the play (especially when it is good), and only 
get the equivalent of twopence for each round of nine holes, we 
have no cause to complain of them. Some of the keener spirits 
among them play when they find an old ball, and reproduce our 
style, if not our scores, with much success. A few of their home- 
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CLUBS MADE BY THE BOYS OF DANDA VILLAGE, PURCHASED FROM THEM 
AND KEPT IN THE CLUB-HOUSE 


made clubs hang on a board in our club-house. Who can say that 
their golf will end here? When the English first played cricket in 
India, did the natives then dream of meeting them on the cricket 
field? Yet now Hindu and Parsi cricketers beat Bombay Presidency 
cricketers. It may be that in the next century an Englishman will 
play an Indian for the championship of Pali Hill Golf Club. 
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THE LOST PLEIAD 


BY LORD MONCREIFF 


ONE fine May morning many years ago a star of the first magnitude 
disappeared from the firmament of cricket and was seen no more of 
cricketing men, and that before many cricket astronomers had 
detected its existence. 

On that morning one Maddox, of St. Catharine’s Hall, a 
freshman, left Cambridge by an inconveniently early train for a 
destination unknown; not of his own free will—far from it, but in 
obedience to the inexorable fiat of the Dons. What his precise 
offence was did not transpire. All that was known was that it was 
some gross outrage on the Junior Dean of his college; whether by 
word of mouth, practical joke, or, as some would have it, an assault 
upon the sacred person of the Don, was not disclosed, but it was 
evidently something very bad. A hurried conclave of the Dons was 
summoned late at night with the result that Maddox was “ sent 
packing ”’ (which, from what we know of his wardrobe, would not 
take long) with a view to his catching the 7.45 a.m. train next 
morning. 

There was a tradition that during the brief period which elapsed 
between the commission of the offence and the expulsion of the 
offender Maddox was observed to have a black or blue eye; and this 
gave rise to the rumour that the Junior Dean had shown fight 
(which raised him hugely in the estimation of the college), and led 
to the humourist of the college remarking that ‘‘at least Maddox 
had got his blue before he was expelled.” It seems to me, however, 
that this must have been just one of those legends which we find 
connected with the histories of all our great men. 

So far, perhaps, there was nothing very remarkable in the case. 
Undergraduates in the exuberance of their youthful spirits will 
sometimes outrage the Dons, and must suffer accordingly. But what 
was mysterious in this case was the total disappearance after 
expulsion of a man who promised to be, perhaps, the most formid- 
able left-hand bowler of his time. He was never heard of again in 
England, although he was fit to play for the Gentlemen of England 
or in any county eleven, and even if a justly-indignant parent 
shipped him off to the Colonies one would have supposed that he 
would have been heard of there ; but he vanished, and was seen and 


heard of no moie. 
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I never had the privilege of meeting Mr. Maddox nor of seeing 
him bowl. My information about him is derived entirely from my 
friend Wilton, who happened to be captain of the Cambridge 
Eleven at the time of Maddox’s meteoric appearance and fall. 
Wilton was several years younger than myself, but we had a good 
deal in common. In particular, during my time at Cambridge I 
played with or against several well-known cricketers who in his time 
still lingered on the stage—rather more portly, perhaps, rather less 
inclined to respond to a call for a close run, more inclined to ask to 
be allowed to field at point or short leg, but still men to be reckoned 
with and names of power in the M.C.C. 

While I was at Cambridge I knew intimately two successive 
captains of the eleven, and therefore had the means of knowing the 
trouble they sometimes had in filling up vacancies. There was no 
favouritism. According to honourable tradition they felt bound and 
endeavoured to get the best men wherever they were to be found, 
and sometimes unsuspected talent was discovered in most unlikely 
quarters. Rough diamonds, though good cricketers, were occa- 
sionally exhumed. 

To return to my friend Wilton. One time when I met him at 
a country house I was curious to know what his experience as 
captain had been, and I asked him whether he had had much 
trouble in filling up vacancies, or any remarkable experiences. 

He thought for a little, and then he said: ‘‘ Well, I don’t think 
I can tell you much you don’t know about that. But stay, there 
was one rather peculiar episode during my captaincy. I had a good 
deal of trouble, especially during my second year as captain. It 
was rather a thankless office: for one man you pleased you offended 
six. In the first year no fewer than eight of the old men remained, 
and I had only three vacancies to fill up; but in the second year 
there were five vacancies, and although I| succeeded in getting three 
very good bats and a fair change bowler, I was still a man short ; 
besides, we were badly in want of bowling, because we had only two 
bowlers who could be depended upon, and the change bowler whom 
I have mentioned, and lobs. Accordingly, strong as we were in 
batting, if we were to win the University Match it was absolutely 
necessary to get another good bowler, and I was very anxious, if 
possible, to get a left-hand one. Quite by accident I found one. 
A friend of mine whose judgment I trusted, although he had 
given up cricket for boating, said to me one day: ‘Why don’t 
you give that man in Cat’s a trial?’ I said I had never heard of 
him. He said, ‘Oh, I came across him quite by accident. I was 
crossing Parker’s Piece the other day when my attention was at- 
tracted by a match I suppose between Cat’s and Queens’, or some 
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such small college match, in which a short, dark, left-handed man 
was bowling with intense energy. I watched him for about twenty 
minutes, and I can say confidently that he is one of the finest left- 
hand bowlers that I have seen. During the time that I watched 
him he knocked over his opponents like nine-pins, first hitting them 
all over the body and then taking their wickets. Maddox of Cat’s 
was his name; but it should have been Moloch. I think it is worth 
while your giving him a trial; but, remember, I don’t answer for him 
socially. You'll see what he is like,’ and he went off chuckling. 

“Well, I wrote to Maddox of Cat’s, asking him to play against 
the M.C.C. on the following Friday and Saturday, and received a 
curt acceptance. On the Friday morning we were all at Fenner’s 
at half-past eleven except Maddox, and as I had lost the toss 1 
thought we had better go on with a substitute, and said, rather 
angrily, ‘I wonder what has become of that fellow Maddox.’ A 
voice behind me said, ‘I have been here for half an hour, sir,’’ and 
on looking round I saw a short, dark man in rather shabby morning 
clothes and round hat. 

**I said, ‘ Are you Maddox of Cat’s ?’ 

“**T fancy so,’ he answered, cheekily. 

*** Well then,’ I said, ‘change your things and look sharp.’ 

“He disappeared into the pavilion and was out again in thirty 
seconds. He was in his stocking soles, and minus his hat, coat, 
waistcoat, and collar. 

“I said, ‘ You are not going to play without shoes, are you?’ 

*** Ain’t I just!’ he replied; ‘ you'll see!’ 

‘*T offered him a pair of shoes, but he would not hear of it, and 
as we were late I let him come out as he was. I put him on at the 
orchard end in the second over. He began operations by whirling 
his left arm round like a windmill; and, beckoning to the wicket- 
keeper that he wished to bowl a trial ball, he bowled one at 
such a pace and with such a break that good old Strong missed it 
and it went to the boundary. He then began real business, and I 
never saw a finer left-hand bowler. He took a long run, starting 
with two tremendous bounds or leaps. The first three balls of the 
over all pitched straight. The first broke sharply to the off, the 
second twisted towards leg, the third was dead straight without any 
break or twist and tore the middle stump out of the ground. 

‘* My new recruit then threw a semi-somersault, and lay on his 
back laughing boisterously. All through the innings he kept making 
running comments by no means respectful to the M.C.C. men, and 
their umpire heard them against his will and with intense disgust. 

‘‘The next man in was old Tommy Wigram, whom, of course, 
you knew (the biggest man in the cricket world at the time), and as 
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he slowly approached the wicket Maddox said to the umpire: ‘ Who 
is that stout old party coming in?’ The umpire said ‘ That is Mr. T. 
G. Wigram, sir.’ ‘ Never heard of him,’ said Maddox, ‘ but I’ll make 
him sit up.’ Only one ball of the over remained, and certainly 
Wigram had a narrow escape, because the ball which broke to the 
off almost touched the off stump. Maddox turned round to the 
umpire and said ecstatically, ‘Did you see that? You could not 
have put a toothpick between ’em.’ 

‘He didn’t have a chance to bowl to Wigram for an over or two, 
but when he did he announced to the umpire his firm intention of 
doing for him. The veteran, however, was not so easily got rid of. 
The first three balls he either played or left judiciously alone, and 
then Maddox, getting impatient, observed confidentially to the 
umpire: ‘I’ll have to bowl him off his stomach after all’—and 
he did ! 

“Well, it is not necessary to go through the rest of the innings. 
We got the whole eleven down for about 70 runs, Maddox bowling 
six and catching one, which was hit back to him very hard bya 
bat who had been rendered impatient by the way in: which the balls 
worked, and ran out to one of them. 

“When the innings finished it was about luncheon time. I 
can’t remember whether he put on his boots for lunch or not. His 
coat? No. He was certainly not troubled with shyness or re- 
verence for his seniors, and conversed freely and familiarly with the 
strangers, who took the whole thing very good-naturedly, and 
seemed amused by his performances. His favourite terms of address 
were, ‘old boy’ or ‘ old cock.’ 

** We had a very strong batting eleven, and led by at least 150 
runs when the stumps were drawn after the last wicket fell. I took 
Maddox aside, and told him that he had a good chance of the eleven, 
but that he must dress himself properly, and that next day we would 
rig him out in flannels and shoes. He said he thought he could 
manage the flannels but he couldn’t bowl in shoes. I told him he 
must or I couldn’t take him to Lord’s. He went off muttering to 
himself. Next day he turned up punctually and I stood over him 
while he got into the flannels which we had brought for him. He 
then looked ruefully at the shoes. I,told him he must look sharp 
and put them on, which at length he did very sulkily, and we went 
out into the field. 

‘His first ball was phenomenal. Immediately after delivering 
it he fell flat on his face, and the ball nearly hit point on the head. 
On that there followed from the bowler a torrent of very bad 
language. He tore off the shoes, threw them towards the umpire, 

and went on with his over. 
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** After that he bowled just as well as he bowled the day before, 
and we won easily in an innings. His antics and remarks were of 
the same class and as choice as before. At the end of the match I 
spoke to him very seriously and told him that he must practise 
playing in shoes, and that I would give him another chance the 
following week. 

“I wrote to ask him to play against the Town, but got no 
answer ; and, as I was passing Cat’s, I thought I would at any rate 
call for him and see what he was up to. I asked the porter whether 
Mr. Maddox was in. The man grinned and said, ‘No, sir, he 
went down last Tuesday.’ I asked, ‘Why? He promised to 
play on Saturday’; and the man grinned still more and said, ‘ You 
had better ask the Junior Dean, sir. Mr. Maddox was expelled.’ 

“We never could find out exactly what had happened, but he 
was an irresponsible creature, a born larrikin, and probably in his 
elation at his performance at Fenner’s his natural brazen impu- 
dence became uncontrollable and he insulted the Junior Dean so 
grossly that he had to be sacked.” 

“Did you never hear of him again ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” said Wilton, “that is the strange thing about it; he 
was out and out the best bowler of his year, but I never heard of 
his playing anywhere. What became of him none of us ever could 
find out.” 

I should have said at the outset that this story has the ad- 
vantage of being true in all essential particulars. Of course the 
real names of men and colleges have not been given ; but the greatest 
stickler for matters of fact may rest assured that what I have said 
about Maddox’s prowess on the one hand, and fer contra of his stock- 
ing-soles, manners, and final extinction, are in substance absolutely 
true. It is extremely doubtful whether Wilton, autocrat as he was, 
could ever have induced Maddox to play in shoes, or whether the 
latter could have bowled in shoes as effectively as he did without 
them ; but, owing probably to losing him, Cambridge was beaten 
that year at Lord’s. 

In conclusion I may mention that a cricketing Don (not of 
Cat’s) likened Maddox to the Lost Pleiad. Another said that he 
reminded him of the young Marcellus and murmured Virgil’s lines : 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata neque ultra 

Esse sinent. 
a quotation which very felicitously describes the remorseless action 
of the fates or powers of Cat’s. But we may be sure that this 
classical idealisation of Maddox did not commend itself to the 
Junior Dean of that college, whose views concerning the lost sizar 
were far otherwise. 
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MINGLED PERFUMES OF THE WOODS—THE GALLOWS 


EXPERIENCES OF A GENTLEMAN GAME- 
KEEPER 


BY ONE OF THEM 


To begin with, I should like to say that I have long followed 
successfully the calling thus not too grammatically indicated by my 
signature, and that without the smallest regret I took the plunge 
into the cold waters of a gamekeeper’s life. At first I found 
those waters somewhat icy, like a cold bath taken on a winter 
morning without previous experience. But whether it be a first 
attempt at gamekeeping or the morning dip in winter that is 
accomplished successfully, the same glow of satisfaction follows. 
Without any intentional desire to deny that I am a fool, I 
would impress on all who have any idea of taking up gamekeeping 
seriously that it is impossible for a fool to change into a successful 
gamekeeper—the days of fairy godmothers are gone. The article 
by Mr. Millard in the Badminton Magazine for February I can 
endorse from start to finish as a sound collection of practical 
advice to the would-be gentleman gamekeeper. Mr. Millard wrote: 
‘‘A man intent on becoming a keeper may consider it sufficient to 
serve an apprenticeship on an up-to-date game farm, but there he 
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can learn only the rearing of pheasants and their management in 
confinement, and leaves as ignorant as ever of the multitudinous 
duties a trained keeper is expected to perform.” True; but person- 
ally I am of opinion that a course of instruction on a game farm is 
really the best start for a gentleman on the road to gamekeeping, 
and for the following reasons:—Should he discover that, after all, he 
does not wish to pursue the attempt further, he can give it up at 
any time, and resume his social position without let or hindrance. 
For he has been only a pupil on a game farm. But when he has 


A GOOD HAUL OF STOATS—A LITTER OF TEN 


once become a real keeper, worn livery, and taken any tips he is so 
lucky as to have offered to him—well, that is another thing alto- 
gether, so far as clearing the fences of conventionality is concerned. 
My own impression, however, is that while you work as a keeper 
you possess an unequalled opportunity of discovering those among 
your supposed friends who are worthy of the name. Of course 
while on duty, that is to say while with your employer or his guests, 
you must be prepared to ignore absolutely your own friends and 
relations. I make it an inflexible rule never to presume in any way, 
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or to take any advantage from the fact that I am, in private life, 
sometimes in divers ways perhaps not greatly the inferior of those 
with whom I am brought into official contact. 

Another strong reason for recommending a course on a game 
farm is that you can learn thereon in the quickest way the art—and 
drudgery—of pheasant rearing; and a knowledge of pheasant rearing 
is, in these days of gluttonous shooting, the sheet-anchor of a game- 
keeper's education. Look at the advertisements of keepers seeking 
fresh places. In nine cases out of ten you will see words to this 
effect : ‘* Thoroughly experienced in the management of aviaries and 
the rearing of so many thousands of pheasants annually.” Ifa man 
applied for a post, and was known to be well up in every other 
branch of a keeper’s duties, but lacked the knowledge of pheasant 
rearing, what would be his chance of getting the berth? This 
should not be so, for pheasant rearing, after all is said and done, 
means only an advanced knowledge of chicken rearing. The man 
of consummate skill with partridges ought to command the highest 
wages ; but, as a matter of fact, the biggest fool on a shoot is set to 
give an eye to the partridge ground. 

Mr. Millard rightly laid stress on the other points that go to 
make a successful keeper. Undoubtedly it is in those branches of 
his work other than pheasant rearing that a keeper has most chance 
to show his skill, tact, quick decision, and power of organising—the 
likely fruits of a good education. 

I know scores of keepers who, though excellent game rearers, 
fail to make their game give more than a moderate amount of sport. 
The ordinary keeper is too fond of the bag, and sporting shooting 
and bag do not go hand in hand; I think, however, that shooters 
are partly to blame for this, as when asked what sort of a day they 
have had, they invariably give the bag for answer—without the true 
qualifying remarks they ought to make in justice to the keeper. 
And I also know scores of gentlemen who have shot all their lives, 
but who are quite incapable of running a simple day’s shooting with 
any measure of success; either they do not possess the power of 
observation, or any practical knowledge they have they are unable 
usefully to apply. 

So soon as I could run I acquired a determined love for rabbits, 
and quickly the damping experience that they could run faster than I. 
In spite of unbroken failures my sister and myself persevered, 
urged on by the suggestion of our nurse that the dumping of salt on 
a rabbit’s tail would enable us to capture it. One of our childhood’s 
dreams was to live for ever in a shepherd’s hut in a field of rape, to 
which thousands of wood-pigeons flocked. We thought, in those 
sanguine days of childhood, that we could make our fortunes by 
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shooting those pigeons. To miss a pigeon seemed impossible then ! 
Of poachers we talked with awe by day, and at night had horrible 
poacher nightmares. One autumn day my sister, brother, and self 
hit on the idea to run home shrieking that we had been attacked by 
poachers; to lend colour to our assertions, we anointed copiously 
my brother’s flaxen locks with crushed blackberries. On another 
occasion we three spied a missel-thrush’s nest in an oak tree just 
within a plantation—I recall that sunny spot, an ideal one for a 
pheasant’s nest. Unfortunately, just as my brother had climbed 
nearly to the nest, the old keeper spied us—and didn’t we run! We 
did a record half-mile home, hid ourselves among the faggots in the 


A TRAY OF PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


wood-shed, and though we knew there was roly-poly jam pudding 
for dinner, we were a long time before we ventured forth. We 
thought that at least we should be cast into prison indefinitely. 
That same old keeper is living still, and whenever I see him we 
have a laugh over old times. 

I grew up in an atmosphere of ferrets, dogs, traps, guns, and 
shooting. My father had a little manor which produced chiefly 
partridges, hares, and a few pheasants; on this shoot I spent most 
of my time that was not taken up with things more important than 
sport. At every opportunity I sought the society of the keepers in 
the neighbourhood of my home, accompanied them on their rounds, 
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and in the winter holidays spent many happy days ferreting. The 
destruction of vermin had always for me the strongest fascination. 
At that time how I envied the keeper his pound a week—and his 
life! Then I saw only the brighter side; I knew not the harder part, 
the rugged strenuousness, the ups and downs, the constant worries, 
the quiet joys and wholesale disappointments of the calling. Little 
did I think that my boyish dream would become one day an 
accomplished fact. After I was thirteen years of age I did a good 
deal of shooting, and was one of the first, in the district in which I 
lived, to tackle successfully the driven partridge; and partridge- 
driving has been ever since my hobby, though it is infinitely harder 
to send birds over guns than to stop them when sent over by some- 
one else. 

My first attempt at firing a gun came about in this way: My 
brother and I purloined a cartridge, withdrew the charge, and 
reloaded the case on a very much reduced scale. We then shut 
ourselves in the harness-room to reduce the risk of detection, placed 
an empty tin on the mantelpiece, and fired; and we had a good 
fright, for the shot rebounded on us smartly. Soon we were allowed 
a pair of muzzle-loaders and caps only. Armed thus we held mimic 
shooting-parties; the shrubs were our coverts, blackbirds and 
thrushes our pheasants, the smaller birds our partridges, and the 
household cat was made to act the part of an unwilling hare. These 
performances got us into the way of handling a gun. 

As years rolled on there arose the question of what I should do. 
I had an opportunity of entering the Bank of England, and I might 
have gone into the Church, having, by reason of a singing voice, an 
excellent chance of becoming a minor canon. The light operatic 
stage, too, might have claimed me, but I resisted a strong tempta- 
tion. Finally I settled to be a doctor and began reading, but the 
channels of finance did not yield enough to carry me to the full- 
blown state; and possibly there be many who ought to be thankful 
that I became eventually a slayer of vermin, and not of my fellow- 
men. 

Rebelling against all that meant town life—to me what caged 
existence must be to a wild bird—lI decided to take the chance that 
came along. I began by looking after an outlying beat, principally 
partridge ground. For this I got fifteen shillings per week—not a 
princely salary, but by careful management I lived on it. It wasa 
very tight fit, but I was happy, living the life I loved. After a 
useful experience at the modest wage named, I felt quite a rich man 
when I got a rise of three shillings. 

I soon found that to provide a maximum of shooting for others 
called for higher skill than to fire many successful shots myself, and 
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to cater for the shooting of others gives me the greatest pleasure. 
Occasionally, when at a good sporting stand the shooting is bad, a 
feeling comes over me that for a few minutes I should like to see if 
I could do any better—just once before my limbs grow stiff and my 
eyes dim. 

A head keeper has more responsibility than most people 
imagine; he expects, naturally, to be blamed for his own mistakes, 
but as a matter of fact he is held responsible for the negligence or 
stupidity of all his subordinates. As general-in-command the con- 
duct of his first shooting-party is somewhat of an ordeal. In theory 
it is easy enough to plan out the arrangements for the day, but to 


FEEDING SITTING HENS 


carry them out is quite otherwise. Think of the distracting sur- 
roundings. Guns want to know which way they are to go; someone 
whom you have never seen before, and whose name you know not, 
is asking where his cartridges are; while another informs you that 
he feels sure a bird of his is dead, and though he has no further 
definite information, gives you the impression that if a search party 
is not organised forthwith he will not be too well pleased. If you 
order the beaters to move on alone to the next beat they often get 
lost, or blunder horribly. Without any extras you have a thousand 
and one details to think of all the time—and, mind you, not a single 
detail must be forgotten, or the whole day's sport may be ruined. 
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When, after the failure of a beat that I have set great store by, I find 
an important stop has vanished, and on inquiry am told that 
he has been sent on some errand by one of the guns, that is the time 
when I am filled with impotent anger. When I conducted my first 
shooting-party, though I felt confidence in myself and knew that I 
had the birds, huge was the feeling of relief when we got among 
them. Especially in partridge-driving, the things I imagine to be 
my nerves get into a very tense state. Sometimes, when a drive my 
best plans have all but proved to be a good one is half over, not a 
partridge has shown itself; the next moment in swirling clouds of 
bonny brown they begin to rise, on they go beautifully, in ones, 
twos, threes, tens, twenties, aye, and in such streams that no human 
eye could count them. During the hours in which I tried to sleep, 
before my first pheasant shoot, I had horrible dreams, in one of 
which we beat the coverts but not a bird could we find! In another 
I appeared to be planted permanently at a hot corner, which seemed 
to grow hotter and hotter, but each time I got on a bird my gun 
vanished from my grasp. I did not recover from those dreams till 
we shot my wood, and placed a record to its credit and happily to 
mine. 

As far as possible I have made it a rule to make shooting even 
all through a day, and have never tried to mislead sportsmen as to 
the possible bag; but I let them know that on the quality of their 
shooting the bag depends chiefly. The great difference between 
the amateur and the professional is that the one thinks only of the 
present, while the other studies carefuily the result of each beat in 
its effect on the whole day’s sport. It is comparatively simple to 
plan one terrific beat or drive, but to give even shooting throughout 
a whole day calls for the highest skill. And another thing I aim at 
is to spread the shooting evenly over the whole party of guns, never 
allowing the thought of a possibly heavier tip to overcome the sense 
of fairness. If my employer invited half a dozen guests to dinner, 
I do not suppose that he would dream of regaling one or two only 
with his choicest vintages, and the rest with small beer. Of course, 
when there is only one of the party who can hit anything and the 
host begins to have doubts of bagging enough birds, I may, acting 
on instructions, work things so that the only capable shooter may 
help us out of a difficulty. But well I know that, if I were one of a 
party of guns, I should see in a moment if any favouritism were 
going on. Supposing he has nothing to say as to the placing of the 
guns, a keeper can get things his own way by manipulating the 
beaters; by slightly retarding the right or left of their line, or by 
making uneven the intensity of their tapping, he can cause the bulk 
of the game to pass over the guns of his choice. 
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Now for the work that is most likely to be repulsive to the 
gentleman keeper. The shooting of horses I hated very much at first, 
and I hate it now; but shooting dogs is worse still. Cats I do not 
so much object to shooting—to oblige people—sometimes I do it to 
oblige myself. I remember well the first cat I was asked to shoot ; 
the owner wanted to fetch a saucer of milk and to set the wretched 
pussy to lap it, with one end of a string attached to its neck and 
the other toa post. I could not stand that, and told him to turn 
the cat down in the open, and to make it run for all it was worth. 
One whose cat I shot—by request—offered me twopence, and be- 
cause I refused to take the fee, he, being in the trade, sent me a cake 


COOK!ING PHEASANTS FOOD 


of that value. The next repulsive work that falls to the keeper’s lot 
is the gralloching of rabbits—the aroma is so clinging. 

I have come intocontact with sportsmen of varied eccentricities, 
and have seen many amusing episodes; in my efforts to repress 
laughter I have nearly damaged myself for life. An elderly and 
rather deaf sportsman shot always with a boy standing behind him. 
As this boy never was loaded with cartridges someone asked him 
what he was supposed to be doing? ‘‘ You see it is this way,” he 
replied, ‘‘I hold a pin in each hand, and give the governor a prick 
to let him know on which side game is coming.” 
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Of my tips I remember that the first was a five-shilling piece ; 
and when I found myself the possessor of a half-sovereign tip, my 
first idea was to keep it as a charm, but new boots claimed it. 
Sportsmen have different ways of giving tips. I knew one—and he 
never forgot a tip—who always stated the amount of his tip, “‘ Five 
shillings, thank you,” as the case might be. Another said, ‘‘ Havea 
drink? ’’ I, unconsciously, said, ‘‘ No, thank you, sir’’—the first time. 
I was keeper where my brother once came to shoot, and I lent him 
a sovereign with which to tip me, but at the end of the day he went 
off, and my precious sovereign with him. 

As to gamekeeping as a lifelong career for gentlemen, there is 
nothing extraordinary to be said in its favour; certainly you may 


FERRETING—-HOMEWARD BOUND 


earn enough to give you bread decently buttered, and you lead a 
congenial life if you have a born love for all that appertains to 
shooting, and are not afraid of hard work. But to lay by enough 
for life’s winter, or even for many rainy days, is not possible unless 
you lay the foundation of your store early in life. But there are 
several profitable openings for the gentleman who has learnt the 
practical side of gamekeeping, especially when he can command a 
little capital. 

Shooting syndicates must have a capable manager; if resident, 
so much the better. Ora shoot may be taken and let out to sports- 
men who have not the time to see to a shoot of their own, but are 
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only too glad to pay handsomely for good sport without any worry. 
An hotel with decent shooting and fishing is another good opening, 
and in connection with such an hotel a game farm can be run advan- 
tageously for obvious reasons. 

A practical gentleman gamekeeper has great advantages over 
another; an employer can entrust the training of his sons to a 
gentleman with confidence that they will learn not only how to 
shoot, but the etiquette of shooting and good sportsmanship. 

Two words of advice to the gentleman gamekeeper: Though 
you need not leave a trail of h’s in your wake, never forget that, 
while you are a keeper, you must be a keeper and no more; in 
your private life you can be a gentleman—always. 

Each shooting season demands more and more that keepers 
should possess an educated trained mind; for otherwise they cannot 
organise or carry out the intricate manceuvres necessary for the pro- 
duction of shooting of the highest class. And if in the past he has 
not been successful always, this points to the future success of the 
educated gamekeeper. 
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GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS: THEIR METHODS AT A GLANCE. 
By George W. Beldam and C. B. Fry. Illustrated with 

464 action photographs. London: Macmillan & Co. 1906. 

What future developments may come in the art of photo- 
graphy it is of course impossible to say, but it is difficult to imagine 
in the present condition of affairs anything more admirable than the 
literary and pictorial detailed analysis provided in this book. The 
successful portraiture of figures in action, and especially in very 
violent action, is rarely successful, but here everyone who knows the 
style and method of the leading English cricketers will find extra- 
ordinarily accurate realisations of them, representing what is most 
characteristic in their play. It isa book that only cricketers could 
have written and illustrated, and it certainly cannot fail to be of the 
deepest interest to everyone who cares for the game. There are 
few players who may not learn much from these pages, and the 
study of them will give an added pleasure to spectators who go to 
see the originals of the photographs, for they will more keenly appre- 
ciate what takes place by the light of these pictures and explanations. 
Apart from brief biographicil sketches of the cricketers intro- 
duced, and a still briefer elucidation of the plates, there is compara- 
tively little letterpress in the volume; but there are two chapters of 
special importance, seeing that one on bowling is by Mr. F. R. 
Spofforth (to whom the work is dedicated) and the other on fielding 
by Mr. G. L. Jessop, who so admirably practises what he preaches. 
Mr. Spofforth makes a statement which sounds oddly coming from 
him. His explanation of his belief that bowling is not nearly so 
popular with the players as batting is that ‘‘there is not the same 
amount of immediate pleasure to be derived from it.’ That there 
is a great deal more hard work required in order to meet a standard 
of moderate proficiency is easily understood; still, with the utmost 
deference to so supreme an authority ,we cannot imagine more “‘imme- 
diate pleasure’’ derivable from cricket than that which the bowler 
experiences on his day. The Gentlemen and Players match is just 
ended as we write, and does not Mr. Spofforth believe that Fielder 
was more delighted with his achievement in being responsible for 
all ten wickets in the first innings than he has been by the biggest 
score he ever made? Mr. Spofforth laments the decline of that 
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branch of the game in which he shone with such peculiar brilliance ; 
he declares that there is hardly one first-class bowler in the whole of 
England at the present time, laziness and the employment of pro- 
fessionals at schools and universities being the cause. One never 
hears an amateur say, ‘“‘I am going to have a bowl,” he points out, 
it is always “‘a knock’’; and the consequence is that bowling has 
fallen almost altogether into the hands of professionals. 

It may be mildly remarked that when the Gentlemen beat the 
Players the bowling of the former cannot be hopeless, but it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that few amateurs can be induced io practise 
assiduously. Mr. Spofforth is a great believer in practice, and even 
in the winter he says that he goes through the delivery of at least a 
dozen balls every day; that is, he “‘ bowls at least seventy-two balls 
a week, with all the power he has, at some imaginary crack bats- 
man,” the ball in his hand being imaginary also. Many plates are 
devoted to scientific illustrations of various spins, with little arrows 
on the ball to show the direction of its movement, and many more 
pictures illustrate the varying grips of different bowlers. Some people 
do not believe in swerye.: Mr. Fry does, and comments especially 
on the swerve which Hirst imparts to a ball “‘ which during the first 
half of its flight is travelling so that if it kept straight on in the air it 
would pass a foot outside the off stump, but which in the latter half 
of its flight swings in enough to pitch on the middle stump and pass 
outside the legs of a right-hand batsman.” The Australian players, 
as well as Englishmen, are included in the book, several plates being 
devoted to Cotter, who it is said “‘ probably bowls faster than any 
living cricketer with the possible exception of J. J. Kotze, the South 
African.”’ Kotze’s action is also illustrated. There is, by the way, a 
little contribution on ‘‘ Googlies”’ by R. O. Schwarz, whose success 
seems to have surprised no one so much as himself. 

Jessop, who probably gives spectators more gratification than any 
living cricketer, makes the same complaint about fielding that 
Mr. Spofforth puts forward with regard to bowling, that the practice 
of it is almost neglected. ‘‘ Between the falling of a wicket and the 
incoming of a batsman one does occasionally see a catch or two 
attempted, but that is about all.’”’ Mr. Jessop is, on the whole, 
considerate to his fellow-cricketers, which is the more benevolent of 
him, as few approach his standard. First-class fielding may not be 
perfect, nor is it good; it may be better described as fair, he says, and 
on the current criticism of missed catches he asks for a little charity, 
seeing that every chance that looks so easy when viewed from the 
press-box is not so in reality. 

One of the most instructive pictures, where many are full of 
instruction, is that of Jessop catching (Plate II. of the series devoted 
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to him). A return from cover from below the shoulder is also very 
much to the purpose. The book is one which certainly no cricketer 
can afford to be without. . 


SALMON FisHING. By W. Earl Hodgson. Illustrated. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1906. 

We have already had the pleasure of heartily commending 
Mr. Earl Hodgson’s book on “ Trout Fishing,” for he is excellent 
alike with rod and pen, and this work is in all respects a worthy 
companion to its predecessor. The salmon is certainly one of the 
most interesting of fishes. Everybody eats him, many people catch 
him, and exceedingly few know anything about him. Was he 
originally a sea fish who found his way to fresh water, or a fresh- 
water fish who found his way to the sea? It is impossible to say, 
for he is equally at home in the river or the ocean. Why does he 
take the fly? The ordinary man who has not studied the question 
will answer, with possibly something of contempt for the questioner, 
Because he is hungry and thinks it would be good to eat. But this 
is very far from certain, the general opinion of authorities being 
that during the period of the year which is spent in fresh water 
before spawning, salmon have no need of food. This is, indeed, not 
the universal doctrine, one of the writers in the Badminton Library 
volume on “ Fishing,” from which Mr. Earl Hodgson several times 
quotes, holding that ‘“‘ salmon must feed in fresh water or they 
would neither take fly nor bait-spoons, prawns or anything else.” 
Yet the writer of this confesses that he never found anything in their 
stomachs, and supposes “‘ they must eject it when in trouble.”” We 
hesitate to accept this conclusion. If nothing is ever found in a 
salmon’s stomach the inference rather seems to be that he put 
nothing there; .but who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
Dr. Barton, whom the author mentions with deep respect, remarks 
that “ practical sportsmen know well enough that it is only after 
fatigue that salmon can be at all tempted, and that the appetite 
only remains a few hours, or days at most, after the fish has moved 
up into a new pool.”” It would really be presumption to endeavour 
to decide when such careful and thorough students and naturalists 
can come to no conclusion. 

To the man who knows little of fishing a statement of 
Mr. John James Hardy, quoted as a first-class authority, will, as 
the author remarks, appear astonishing. Mr. Hardy says that 
** one one-sixty-fourth part of an inch more or less in the butt of an 
18-ft. rod will make or mar that rod.”’ This is indeed something 
more than astonishing; it is amazing ; but Mr. Earl Hodgson declares 
that ‘‘it will not be scouted by fishermen who have used many rods 
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observantly.”’ A fascinating feature of the book is the coloured 
collection of salmon flies, of which seven pages are given. Many 
people who think they know all about it will be surprised at the 
author’s rooted impression that ‘‘ salmon-fishing is a sport which is 
only beginning to be scientifically understood and systematically 
cultivated.” Mr. Earl Hodgson’s knowledge is wonderfully com- 
prehensive. In his chapter on Scotland he discusses over seventy 
rivers and lochs. Coming to Ireland there are as many as forty-six— 
not all of which, however, are densely populated. One September 
morning as he crouched on the banks of the Brosna, casting at a 
fish which was rising, he heard a musical voice exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I 
see you have found Adolphus!” The speaker was the daughter of 
a man to whose house he was going that day with his hostess, the 
girl’s aunt, and anticipating his visit she had hospitably come to 
welcome him. Adolphus was the only one fish in that stretch of 
the river, and so far as can be gathered he is still there. 

England and Wales, of course, come in for their share of treat- 
ment, and it need hardly be said that justice is done to the Avon, the 
Test, the Exe, the Dart, the Severn, the Wye, and many rivers the 
mention of which will recall delightful memories or charming anti- 
cipations to fishermen. Another chapter is devoted to ‘“ Britons 
beyond the Sea.” Many as are the books on Angling this last is 
more than welcome. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Edited by 
Alfred E. T. Watson. Morors AND Motor Drivinc. By 
Lord Northcliffe. With contributions by the Marquis Chasse- 
loup-Laubat, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, Sir David Salomons, 
Bart., R. J. Mecredy, The Hon. C. S. Rolls, Henry Sturmey, 
W. Worby Beaumont, C. L. Freeston, J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Claude Johnson, The Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, and 
others. 

When the names of the authors of this work are considered it 
will not be a matter of surprise that a fourth edition has been re- 
quired. There are obvious reasons why a criticism in these pages 
must be curtailed to a mere announcement of the issue, and it may 
be simply mentioned that the book has been carefully revised and 
several additions, which were deemed important, made. The chap- 
ter on “‘ Roads” has been re-cast, and three new chapters are included 
together with a number of fresh illustrations. 


PoLto. By T.D.Drybrough. Revised and enlarged edition. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green & Co. 1906. 

Mr. Drybrough’s work was originally published in 1898. That 

he speaks with authority readers are aware, few names indeed are 
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better known in the history of the game, and it will certainly be 
agreed that as the book is out of print a new edition was necessary. 
It is such a work as might have been expected from an exceptionally 
skilful and observant player. The result of a recent winter visit to 
California and a summer one to the eastern States has been 
the compilation of a new chapter on ‘‘ Polo in America,’ where 
Mr. Drybrough shared in many games. He also went to the West 
Indies, where he found polo in full swing, and of course there was 
much to add as to what had been taking place in England during 
the last few years. Fifty new photographs appear in this edition. 
Nothing more need be said on behalf of what is universally recognised 
as a standard work. 


THE SCOTTISH TERRIER. By C.J. Davies. London: Everett & Co. 
1906. 

Seventy years ago it appears that there were only two distinct 
varieties of terrier in the British Isles, and yet the terrier can 
scarcely be called a new dog if it is indeed one of the breed that is 
depicted on a tablet in the tomb of Antefa II in the eleventh 
dynasty, 3506 B.c. Rameses II, 1333 B.c., also had his favourite 
terrier sculptured at the foot of his throne. How marvellously the 
breed has developed of recent years will therefore be understood, 
for how many varieties of terrier exist at the present moment it 
would be difficult to say. Mr. Davies is a master of his subject. 
and to all who are interested in terriers, doubtless the most popular 
dogs in existence, this book should appeal. The photographs are 
not so good as they might be. 


THE British Motor Tourists’ ABC. London: The New 
Alphabetic Press, Ltd. 1g06. 

This is a particularly useful guide to the towns and villages of 
Great Britain and Ireland, arranged alphabetically, giving the sort 
of information likely to be of service to motorists, the distance from 
London, market days, principal manufacturers, sports chiefly prac- 
tised, hotels, garages, spirit dealers, etc. Hints to motor tourists 
are contributed by Mr. S. F. Edge, and there is an excellent chapter 
on ‘‘Continental Motoring” by Mr. C. M. Williamson. 


Mororitis; or, Other Interpretations of the Motor Act. Illustrated 
by Charles Crombie. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent & Co. 1906. 

This is a collection of pictures, for the most part really 
humorous, the copyright of Perrier. Various rules which the 
motorist has to observe are quoted, the pictures showing what they 
might come to mean under certain circumstances. 
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THE SCIENCE OF Dry FLy-FISHING. By Fred G. Shaw, F.G.S. 
London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co. 1906. 

Mr. Shaw gained the Amateur Championship in the Trout-fly 
Casting Competition at the International Tournament of 1904. He 
is a voluminous writer on sedater subjects than fishing, his works 
including ‘‘ Fiscal Facts and Fictions,” ‘‘ A National Policy,” etc., 
and the title-page announces him as Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M.M.S., 
etc. Nobody need be at all surprised to find that some of his pages 
are rather solid and scientific, but the reader with a taste for light 
literature is not to be alarmed at this statement, for much of the 
book is light and airy enough, and there is even a comic picture— 
the idea better than the execution—of a newspaper boy apologetically 
informing a May-fly fisherman that his ‘‘’at is all over hinsecks.” 
The directions of a champion fly caster are to be carefully noted. 
He recommends that a plate should be placed on the lawn to aid 
coming would-be champions, who are to fix an old May-fly on their 
lines and endeavour from different distances to drop it on to the 
plate. Some success having been obtained, the novice is to anchor 
a wooden hoop about fifteen yards from the bank and try to cast 
within the circle in a light and delicate manner. There are many 
diagrams which illustrate the text. Mr. Shaw imagines himself to 


be guiding the efforts of a beginner: ‘‘ Take the rod, and when you 
have found the distance cast lightly just two feet above the position 
we have marked. No! no! What a mess you have made of it! 
You are again forgetting your lessons in your eagerness, and have 
smashed your line upon the water, and probably put the fish down.” 
Thus the novice is taught the way he should go. Mr. Shaw is 
undoubtedly a master of his subject. 


THROUGH THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS WITH RopD AND GuN._ By 
Edgar S. Shrubsole. Londonderry: Printed at The Sentinel 
Office. 

At this time of year, when so many people are thinking of 
holiday-making, those who are in doubt where to go may well send 
for this little pamphlet and ascertain what the Midland Railway 
can do for them by their new route to Ireland vid Heysham. 
Scenery and sport are the attractions of the district it describes. 
A twenty-shilling licence will enable the angler to fish for salmon 
and trout in various places, and he may often have good sport. 
There is also plenty of rough shooting, including wildfowling ; and 
Donegal is within comparatively easy reach. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


THE river—and “the ” river of course means the Thames—is usually 
associated with the idea of rest and recreation; but the Abingdon 
Carpet Manufacturing Company particularly desire to make their 
existence known to those who pass that picturesque old market 
town. Carpet-weaving by hand, and the making of the famous 
*‘Tsis’’ rush matting, from rushes gathered from the river to-day 
as they were centuries since, are the specialities of the company, 
and visitors are allowed to inspect the really interesting processes. 


* * * * * 


While garages are being mentioned, Messrs. Foerster & Staples, 
the managers of the Eureka Garage and Engineering Works, Argyll 
Street, Euston Road, are anxious not to be overlooked. They desire 
to win a reputation, or rather to increase what has been won, by 
selling genuinely good cars at exceptionally low prices, and also— 
this is perhaps their speciality—by promptly and efficiently replacing 
broken parts. They undertake to supply any part in four days, and 
to repair on the premises tyres, accumulators, and anything that 
may need restoration. 


* * * * * 


To speak of ‘‘non-nicotine cigars and cigarettes’’ seems to be 
employing a contradiction in terms, for nicotine is understood to be 
an essential element of tobacco, and that which exclusively does the 
mischief to those who smoke to excess or to men whom smoking 
does not suit or even injures. Dr. Kissling, however, whose 
agency is at 25, Fore Street, E.C., sent here some samples of his 
manufacture from which it is claimed no less a quantity than 
97°5 per cent. of nicotine has been extracted. Having run short of 
cigars we smoked a “ Triunfo”’ and found it excellent. It had lain 
on the table for a long time while we kept doubtfully putting off 
the trying of it till ‘‘ to-morrow,” but this brand at any rate is 
distinctly good, it is also particularly cheap, and if likewise specially 
wholesome these are cigars to be inquired about and tried. 


* * * * 


The approach of the shooting season puts Mr. G. E. Lewis, of 
Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, on the alert, and he draws 
attention to the stronz points of his business. One of them is that 
all guns and rifles are carefully shot and regulated by Mr. E. C. 
Lewis, a member of the firm, who has thrice won, amongst other 
prizes, the championship of the Birmingham Rifle Club, 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON.” 


WE give the fourth instalment of this new competition which began 
in May. Two photographs of well-known buildings or localities 
are given: all the competitor has to do is to write underneath each 
the name of the structure or place, tear out the leaf, and either send it, 
addressed ‘‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton Magazine, 
to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
till six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 
FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 


and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of 
marks, the money will have to be divided. Should no one name 
the whole twelve, the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes 


nearest. 


The photographs for 
“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


we may perhaps as well repeat, will each represent some con- 
spicuous View, House, or Object within four miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting 
out-of-the-way scenes. Each picture will be of some place which 
thousands of people pass daily—how many of them really see 


what they pass the competition will help to show. 


** Copies for May, June, and July containing the first six pictures of this new 
competition can be obtained from the ‘‘ Badminton Magazine’’ Publishing Office, 6, Great 


New Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


[Copyright registered at Stationers’ Hail.) 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in the 
October issue. 

THE JUNE COMPETITION 

The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. R. F. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. W. F. Wagner, South Lambeth Road, S.W.; Mr. W. Butcher, 
Cambridge; Mr. Lionel Abrahams, Bedford; Mr. R. W. Cole, 
Bexhill-on-Sea; Mr. H. V. S. Charrington, 12th Royal Lancers, 
Umballa; Colonel P. S. Marling, V.C., C.B., Sedbury Park, 
Chepstow; Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. G. Milne, Haw- 
thornden, Ibroxholm, Glasgow; and Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, JUNE 1906—PRIVATE HURDLE RACE 
Photograth by Mr. R. F. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne 


INTERNATIONAL SPORTS AT HERNE HILL—SOUTH LONDON HARRIERS UV. RACING 
CLUB DE FRANCE—FINISH OF THE 1,000 YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Wagner, South Lamteth Road, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MAY RACES, 1906—MAGDALENE HAS JUST BUMPED CAIUS 


Photograph by Mr. W. Butcher, Cambridge 


PHEASANT ON NEST ON A FARM NEAR CORBRIDGE-ON-TYNE 
Photograph by Mr. R. F. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne 
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CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—THE TERRIER FINDS THE DRAIN EMPTY 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


PRACTISING FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN THE PANHELLENIC GYMNASIUM AT ATHENS 


The nearest figure is Lieutenant W. Halswell, the English Champion 


Photograph by Mr. Lionel Abrahams, Bedford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


3RD SOMERSET LIGHT INFANTRY REGIMENTAL SPORTS AT HONITON—OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


A COOL SMOKE 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 
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WATER-TILTING— CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SWIMMING GALA, MAY WEEK 1906 
Photograph by Mr. F. E. Lamplough, Trinity College, Cambridge 


BOLSTER-FIGHTING ON THE GREASY POLE ON BOARD H.M. TRANSPORT ‘‘ PLASSY' 
Photograph by Mr. H. V. S. Charrington, 12th Royal Lancers, Umballa 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OTTER-HUNTING IN MONMOUTHSHIRE—LADIES WADING ACROSS THE RIVER USK 
Photograph by Colonel P. S. Marling, V.C., C.B., Sedbury Park, Chepstow 


TROUT-FISHING ON THE LYN, NORTH DEVON 
Photograph by Mr. William Riddell, The Tors Hotel, Lynmouth, North Devon 
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7. AND E. W. POWELL, WINNERS OF THE LOWE DOUBLE SCULLS AT 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 1906 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


THE GREAT INDIAN RHINOCEROS 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Perrée, Dhubri, Assam, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RABBITING ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


Photograph by Mr. T. S. Amoore, Courthope Road, Wimbledon Common 


LEICESTER LAWN-TENNIS OPEN TOURNAMENT, JUNE 1906 
G. B. Vernon and H. A. Vernon playing in the Gentlemen's Doubles against F. L. Riseley 
and Kreigh Collins 
Photograph by Mr John Day, Leicester 
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A YACHT RACE ON THE CLYDE 


Photograph by Mr. G. Milne, Hawthornden, Ibroxholm, Glasgow 


AT THE NETS, FENNER’S, CAMBRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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and on Shore 


Wherever you are; out sailing, in camp, 
picnicing, automobiling or in town, you will find 


Libby's Food Products 


Dainty—pure—wholesome—ready to serve. 


Melrose Paté Cored Beef 
Veal and Ham Paté Vv Vienna Sausage 
Chicken and Ham Paté Chicken and Tongue 
\ Libby's Salad Dressing Baked Beans 
. Turkey and Tongue Brisket Beef Lunch Tongues 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s and take only Libby’s, 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, 
59 Tooley Street, London, S. E. P 


CHICAGO, 
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For an Ideal Holiday, visit the 
HEALTH RESORTS of the 


NORTH OF IRELAND 


via THE MIDLAND RAILWAY & HEYSHAM. 


TRAVEL IN COMFORT.—By the new route, via Heysham, 
passengers have the advantage of the fastest and most up-to-date 
steamers. Dining Car Express Trains between principal towns and 
Heysham Harbour. Trains run alongside the steamers. Luggage 
trans.erred free of charge. 

BRACING CLIMATE.—The coasts of Antrim, Derry, and Done- 
gal front the Atlantic Ocean, the air is invigorating, and the temperature 
mild and equable _ This is known as “ The Dry Part of Ireland.” 

MAGNIFICENT SCENERY.—Rivers and Glens, Mountains 
and Cliffs, Lough and Sea Coast. 

GOLF LINKS.—At Portrush (Championship Course), Green- 
island, Island Magee (Larne Harbour), Ballycastle, Portstewart, 
Castlerock, Magilligan Point, Buncrana, Portsalon, Rosapenna, &c. 

DAILY SERVICE (Sundays excepted). 


LONDON (St. Pancras) - - dep. 6. oO p.m. 
Heysham - - - 
Beliast (Donegall Quay) - - arr. 6. oam. 
Saturdays. 
BELFAST (Donegall Quay) - dep. 9.o0p.m - 11.30 p.m. 
Heysham - - arr 4.25am.- 7. 
LONDON (St. Pancras) - 0 pan. 


With direct connections from and to all principal towns. 
Freakfast Car Expresses from Belfast (Midland Station) to 
the Coast Resorts in connection with the Heysham Steamers. 

CHEAP TICKETS.— Tourist Tickets from London (St. Pan- 
cras) and other Midland Stations. Holders of Midland Tourist Tickets 
can obtain at the Company's Belfast and other offices cheap eight-day 
Contract Tickets at nominal rates, entitling them to travel over 
200 miles ot the best Tourist Country in Ireland. 

HOTELS.—The Company s Hotels at Belfast and Portrushare close 
to the aa ay Station. ‘Tariff moderate. Accommodation of the best. 

RMATION respecting Tickets, Reserved Compartments, 
Conve aa of Luggage in Advance, BERTHS on Steamers, &c.. will 
be promptly given on application to any Midland Stationmaster or 
District Superintendent, or to Mr. J. Elliott, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 
Chief London Passenger Office: St. Pancras Station, N.W. 
Derby. JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 


THE VERY THING FOR SPORTSMEN. 


PREPARATIONS 


Can be used in A HUNDRED AND ONE WAYS. 
For Preserving and Lubricating Guns, Pistols, Arms, and Ammunition; Bicycles, Motors; also 
Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


Anti-Corrosive Paste : Tils, 302., 3d.; 41b.,6d.; 41b., 4/-; 5lbs., 3/6 
Gun & Bicycle Grease & Bicycle Chain Lubricant : Collapsible Tubes, 3d 
For the Treatment of Injuries and Diseases of Animals. 


Buy only the GENUINE ‘‘Vaseline,’’ made by 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., *°pcscin.® 42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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LEATHER TRAOES 
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